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A New Help for Teacher and Pupil 


LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS 
On Caesar’s Gallic War 


OVERTON AND HILL’S 


NATURE STUDY 


PRICE, 40 CENTS 


This book furnishes a year’s work for the pupil from eight 
to eleven years old. The subjects for study are those most 


familiar to children, such as the fly, the tadpole, frost, the 
pine tree, golden rod, the bird’s nest, etc. The lessons are 
arranged in the order of the seasons, and throw light on the 
unfamiliar sides of these familiar things. They are correlated 
with work in drawing and composition-writing, and teach the 


By A. I. DOTEY, Latin Teacher in the 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 


The aim of these books is two-fold: to guide and help 


the pupil ia the preparation of his lessons, and to assist the 
teacher in securing definite recitations and systematic re- 
views. They furnish the pupil with a certain definite line 
| of work in the study of each chapter in preparation for 
| recitation. 

‘* Suggestive Questions and Notes”? guide and stimulate 
| his study. ‘Grammatical References *’ call for the rule of 
| syntax applicable to each listed word. ‘ Vocabulary” 
| calls for-a list of the new words found in the chapter, etc. 

There is ruled space for writing out the results of such 
| study. 


pupil not only to observe closely, but to realize the meaning 
of what he has observed, and to describe it both pictorially 
and verbally. The book is profusely illustrated, largely from 
photographs taken by the author. 


The Story of Paul Jones 


10 cents 


Beebe’s Four American Naval Heroes 


(Jones, Perry, Farragut, Dewey) 


50 cents Correspondence invited concerning these interesting 


and helpful books. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK ~~ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street tN New York 
Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


‘* A cheap article gives satisfaction but once — when you pay the bill. Itextorts | 

compound payment afterwards whenever it enters into consciousness.” 
— Henderson. 


It is not economy for teachers to use cheap or inferior pencils in their school 
work. There are thirty-eight steps in the process of making 


| DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


and every one of these different steps is most carefully taken. 

If you would care to learn about these things we would be glad to send book- 
lets, printed matter and samples that not only tell how these steps are taken, but | 
| give the ocular and visible proof of their excellence. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE STANDARD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS SERIES 


Thirty-four volumes presenting in convenient form 
some of the best works of English Literature 


This series fulfills admirably the three chief re- 
quirements of the discriminating teacher: its volumes 
embody the highest editorial scholarship in Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and other aids; they are attractively 
and substantially bound; and are offered at remark- 
ably low prices. 

Recently the series has been made still more noteworthy by 
important changes made with the view of perfectly adapting 
the books for practical school use. Every excellent feature 
which has hitherto characterized the series has been carefully 
retained. In addition, the books now offer the double advan 
tage of a pleasing and convenient semi-flexible cloth cover 
stamped in gold ink, and a considerable reduction in price. 

Most of the books ineluded in the College Entrance 
Requirements in English are published in this series. 


A descriptive announcement, including the new col- 
lege entrance requirements in English, will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top ?} 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ “ Tip-To 
is the best and simplest device for 
\ making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 gene from type- 
written original, we will ship 
duplicator, cap size, 
wit <a ten (10) 
days’t 


Price pa lose trade t 
discount of 334¢%, or ne 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO 

Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —First Year . Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II — Second Year Per .25 
BOOK III — Third Year. ° Per Copy 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year - ° ° Per Copy -45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . PerCopy  .45 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . Per .45 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy ° 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.~ (II.) 


Barren island, in Hudson river, “hears.” 

Bashes Kil, for Bashe, an Indian woman. 

Batavia, for Dutch name for Holland. 

Bath, for Lady Henrietta, Countess of Rath. 

Battenkill, originally called Bartholemew’s Kill, for 
Bartholemew Van Hogeboom, who was usually called 
Bart or Bat. 

Redford, for Bedfordshire, England. 

Beekman, for Henry Beekman, who owned a grant 
there. 

Beekmanton, for William Beekman, one of the original 
grantees. 

Belmont, for William Bell, an early proprietor. 

Bemis Heights, for Jonathan Bemis, innkeeper there 
during Revolution. 

Benton, for T.evi Benton, first settler. 

Bergholtz, for town in Prussia. 

Bern, for town in Switzerland. 

Big Tree, from Indian village, which once occupied the 
site, Deonundaga, ‘‘a big tree.’’ 

Binghamton, for William Bingham, a benefactor of 
town. 

Birdsail, for Judge John Birdsall. 

Black River, named from a river whose waters are the 
color of sherry. 

Blackwells, named for family which owned it a hun- 
dred years. 

Bleecker, for Rutger Bleecker and early patentee. 

Bloods, for Calvin Blood. 

Bohemia, for province in Anstria-Hungary. 

Bombay, named by Mr. Hogan, an early settler, whose 
wife had lived in Pombay, India. 

Bocnville, for Gerrit Boon, agent of Holland land 
company, who mace first settlement. 

Porodino, from town in Russia. 

Bouckville, for Governor William Bouck. 

Bouquet, said to be named from the flowers upon its 
banks: or from French baquet, “a trough.” 

Bovina, from Latin, because of its fitness for grazing. 

koyleston, for Thomas Boyleston. 

Bradford, for General Bradford. 

Branchport, derives its name from its position on one 
of the branches of Crooked Lake. _— 

jrandt, for Colonel Joseph Brandt, Mohawk chief. 

Brasher, for Philip Brasher, part owner. 

Breakabeen, from German word for rushes which grew 
upon banks of creek at this point. 

3rewer, discovered by Brewer in 1643. 

Brewster, probably named for James and Walter 
Brewster, who at one time owned tract of land compris- 
ing village. 

Broadalbin, for place in Scotland. 

Breckport, for Hill Brockway. 

Brokenstraw, translation of Indian name degasys- 
nohdvahgah. 

Bronx, Bronxdale, Bronxville, for Jonas or Jacob 
Bronck, an early settler. 

Brooklyn, corruption of Dutch name, Breukelen, from 
village in Holland. Name signifies broken-up or marshy 
land. 

Breome, Brocme Centre, for Lieutenant-Governor John 
Breome. 

Prownville, for John Brown, early settler, father of 
General Brown. 

Brushland, for Alexander Brush, first settler and pro- 
prietor. 

Brushton, for Henry N. Brush, extensive property 
owner. 

Brutus, named by state land board of New York, which 
gave names of celebrated Romans to townships in the 
military tract in central New York. 

Bucks Bridge, for Isaac Buck. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

Dr. WILLIAM OsLER: In spite of its frivolity, in 
spite of its size, in spite of its—other things which 
I hesitate to allude to—New York has set the pace 
in legislation, institutions, and treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 

MoseELy Commission: Education cannot be 
regarded as successful unless it creates the appetite 
for knowledge, and if a child leaves school with the 
thirst for knowledge strong within him he carries 
with him not only the key to success in after life, 
but the most priceless gift that a teacher can im- 
part. 

GrorGeE Horace Lorimer, Editor Saturday 
Evening Post: The public school and the small 
college are together undoubtedly the best edu- 
cators to-day. The public-school boy or girl who 
graduates from the small college has the best 
chance. 

SUPERINTENDENT L. McCartney, Henderson, 
Ky. : The study of music aids rather than hinders 
the work of the school; it has a softening influence 
on the discipline of a schoolroom, and tends to ease 
the strain incident to steady application in other 
branches. Outside of the school, the mastery of 
music is one of the very greatest sources of 
pleasure to be found in life. 

SUPERINTENDENT O. A. Morton, Rowley, Mass.: 
If a community is to keep pace with the onward 
march of the twentieth century, the boys and girls 
who are now in school must become nobler, more 
intelligent and abler men and women than those 
who have preceded them. It is the duty of the 
present generation to furnish the opportunity for 
such development, and to encourage the boys and 
girls to take advantage of it. 

SUPERINTENDENT ROBERT ORANGE SMALL, 
Grafton, Mass.: That which a teacher or superin- 
tendent should try to foster in those under his di- 
rection is the power to grow independently. As it 
is expressed in this quotation, “The wisest teacher 
is the one who makes himself unnecessary at the 
earliest possible moment; and he becomes most 
useful just at the point where he ceases to be 
necessary.” A superintendent should be guided 
‘by this conception of a teacher’s function. 


TEACHERS’ FEDERATIONS.*—(I.) 
BY JOHN BURTON PHILLIPS, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 


The industrial tendency of the times is toward 
organization. Employees have organized into 
unions to secure higher wages; employers have 
united to resist them. This tendency of the wage- 
workers and employers to strengthen their power 
against each other by uniting their members in as- 
sociations is spreading to all lines of activity. It is 
therefore not strange that it has begun in the 
teaching profession. 

It is proposed in this paper to point out-some of 
the advantages which a teachers’ union will be able 
to secure, and also the obstacles in the profession 
which such an organization will not be likely to 
overcome. 

In attempting to ascertain the success of a 
teachers’ organization, it will be well to consider 

_ those industries in which organization has been at- 
tended with some measure of success, and discover 
if possible in what respects they differ from the 
profession of teaching. In other words, what are 
the conditions that are necessary to give the . 


workers a voice in the management of the in- 
dustry? 


For an organization of workers to be powerful, 
it is necessary that the industry be one upon which 
there is a strong dependence by the public. It 
must be an industry that has much to do with the 
immediate prosperity of the community. When 
the demands of the workers have made themselves 
felt and been acceded to by the employers, the men 
out of work have often been a large element of the 
population. ~The cessation of their demand for 
goods has tended to impair the prosperity of others 
than themselves. This condition can only prevaii 
when the workers are numerous. Again, if the 
labor trouble affects a public service industry, as a 
street railway strike, every one interests himself in 
the affair, and a settlement is likely to be soon 
reached. Unless the effect on the public welfare is 
easily apparent, few people are apt to pay much at- 
tention to the matter in dispute. Even the anthra- 
cite coal strike of two years ago was regarded by 
the public with indifference till the danger to the 
entire country became apparent in the scarcity of 
coal. Then it was that public opinion rapidly 
formed, and a settlement was soon made. The 
public had felt their dependence upom coal and the 
maintenance of the mining industry. 

In any community the teachers are not a numer- 
ous body. It will be difficult for them to stir up 
much public sentiment in their own interest. Their 
consumption is not great. If their demand for 


*Read at State Teachers’ Association, Denver, Col. 
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commodities were entirely cut off by a strike, it 
would not have an appreciable effect on the busi- 
ness of thé community. It is clear, therefore, that 
the public is not very likely to interest themselves 
in a movement that affects their pockets in so 
slight a degree. 

As has been shown, the public will feel the inter- 
ference with such an industry as the transportation 
business very soon. Its immediate welfare de- 
pends upon it. In the case of teaching it is very 
different. The immediate financial success of no- 
body is concerned. The dependence upon the 
teaching profession is felt to be remote. Therefore 
the financial necessity to interest one’s self in the 
welfare of those that are doing the work of the 
schools is not apparent to the ordinary citizen. As 
long as fairly good service can be obtained at a 
wage that will ensure a modicum of comfort, there 
will be but slight effort on the part of the general 
public to consider any improvement in the 
teacher’s condition. 

The great weakness of the teacher in his efforts 
to raise his wages is due to the fact that he is not 
engaged in the immediate production of wealth. 


It is true that a teacher creates wealth, but it is 


usually many years before it will become available. 
His work is among those that have no money, and 


_ his labors are in no way concerned with the finan- 


cial and business interests of the country. He can 
stop work, and none of these interests will suffer. 
It is thus clear that if an occupation is such that 
those in it may cease their labors without interfer- 
ing with the income of.anybody, such workers will 
be at a great disadvantage in attempting to make 
use of anything other than persuasion in raising 
their wages. 

It may be said that the public school has become 
so important a factor in the life of the community 
that public sentiment will not allow its work to be 
interrupted for any considerable time. This is 
probably true, but because no financial interest 
would suffer, public sentiment might allow the 
schools to be closed for a sufficient time to give 
the board a chance to secure other teachers for the 
places of those who declined to work under exist- 
ing conditions. As there is constantly a large 
supply of persons able*to teach and ready to accept 
positions, it is not likely that public sentiment 
would have time to be much strained at the closing 
of the schools before they would again be open 
with a new corps of teachers. 

The teaching profession is further handicapped 
in its attempt to form an efficient organization by 
the versatility of its members. A person able to 
teach school in these latter days is able to do about 
anything that requires education. If unable to find 
such a position in the teaching profession as is 
suited to his particular tastes, the young man does 
not hesitate to take up some other line of work. 
There is no such versatility among the other 
workers that have been successful in their organi- 


zations. To have a compact organization, it is 
necessary that the workers be not too versatile, so 
that they may not find it too clearly to their ad- 
vantage to leave the organization and go into other 
employments. The members of an organization 
that is to become a force in the industrial life of the 
community must be men without the ability to fol- 
low another business. 

Another thing necessary in forming a successful 
union is the ability of the union to control the 
supply of workers. If the union is not able to 
regulate the number of those that are ready to take 
the places of its members in the case of an attempt 
to raise wages, the strike is not likely to prove a 
success. In most of the trades unions attempts are 
made to limit the supply of labor, as it is necessary 
to make the success of the union in controlling the 
conditions of work as great as possible. Accord- 
ingly a teachers’ union to be successful should in 
some way get control of the authorities that license 
teachers and induce them to limit the supply. But 
this is not easy. The authorities that are licensing 
teachers are elected in most states by the public- 
at-large, and, accordingly, will not be easily pre- 
vailed upon to enter into a conspiracy to raise the 
wages of the teaching force of the community, as 
this will not assist them to secure the votes of their 
constituents, and officers are generally thinking 
about a re-election. 

Again, teaching is a business which, by its very 
nature, is likely to be overcrowded. Teaching is 
something that the colleges are fitting for almost 
by accident. The young man and woman who 
graduate from college are, as a general rule, fitted 
for the profession. It seems that the colleges have 
so long been conducted by teachers who have 
thought of education as that training only which 
fits one to teach, that the young man and young 
woman have been trained for teaching rather than 
for anything else. Until very recently, it has not 
been thought proper to train students for business, 
and still in many of the institutions such training is 
not as yet on a par with training in the classics. 
As long as this condition prevailed, it is easy to see 


-that the college teacher thought the only measure 


of education was the ability to teach. The result 
of a college curriculum arranged on this plan has 
been to produce constantly a great number of 
teachers. It is therefore not strange that the pro- 
fession is overcrowded. It may be that this over- 
crowding is not to last forever, since we are begin- 
ning to introduce into the schools training that will 
fit one for something besides teaching. In the 
near future not all graduates will be able to téach. 
They will have had only training that has fitted 
them for their special work, and therefore they will 
not be able to compete with teachers in the general 
field. 

It should be said in this connection that the at- 
tempts to liberalize the curriculum by abolishing 
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required studies are tending to improve the condi- 
tions under which the general teacher must work. 
As long as the teachers as a body insist on the rigid 
curriculum of Greek, Latin, and mathematics 
which has been so characteristic of their own 
school days, and as long as every graduate of the 
high school or college is held down to these sub- 
jects, so long each graduate will be fitted first of 
all for teaching, and ready, indeed almost forced 
into the teaching profession to compete with the 
poorly-paid workers already there. 


DOES IT PAY TO BE A TEACHER? (LI.) 
[By a Member of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation.] 


The article under this heading in the January 
number of Leslie’s Magazine treats the subject 
from the point of view from which it is generally 
regarded. 

The writer of the article is commended by Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale for having “been unusually 
successful in showing in their proper proportion 
the factors which enter into this question on oppo- 
site sides.” The one factor ignored in its proper 
proportion is the teacher, chiefly the woman 
teacher, who remains a teacher, who forms 
at a conservative estimate eighty per cent. of. the 
class of workers about whom the article is written, 
but who rarely—in proportion to her numbers—de- 
velops into the president of a college or the super- 
intendent of a system, and whose portrait is not 
available for the illustration of popular magazine 
literature. In emphasizing the presence and the 
claim of the woman teacher, one is not to be under- 
stood as urging this claim in any partisan sense, 
nor even as arguing for or against the sex preju- 
dice Which renders the higher distinctions in the 
educational profession more. accessible for men 
than for the women who fill the ranks. Neither is 
it necessary in this conriection to discuss the ques- 
tion often raised, as to whether a larger proportion 
of men teachers in the schools would be desirable. 

The-article in Leslie’s mentions that one of the 
objections men have to becoming teachers is that 
teaching, being done mostly by women, is looked 
upon as women’s work. }ut the writer implies 
that a man of good sense will live this down. Be- 
yond this mention, he takes no note of the effect 
upon the situation of the presence in predominat- 
ing numbers of the woman teacher, which, apart 
from all question of desirability, is probably the de- 
termining factor in the financial status of the pro- 
fession, and is not without influence upon its other 
aspects. 


There is at the present time a remarkable annual 
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decrease m the number of, public school teachers, 
men and women, In large cities and in country 
districts alike, the supply of teachers is inadequate, 
a condition tending to strengthen the pressure 
which President Hadley deplores to increase the 
quantity rather than the quality of teaching. He 
adds: “I believe that there are already some signs 
of a reaction against this tendency. If this re- 
action goes far, it will greatly increase the attrac- 
tions of the teaching profession for first-rafe men.” 

The largest element in the educational field, nu- 
merically, is the primary school. The most essen- 
tial element in any thoughtful consideration of the 
educational problem is the character of primary 
teaching, with its relation to the secondary and col- 
legiate periods. The work of primary teaching is 
as naturally and essentially the work of woman as 
are the duties of motherhood. Under any con- 
ceivable conditions, allowing for every possible re- 
action, it must always remain the work of women, 
while the proportion of women teachers in the 
higher institutions of learning tends rather to in- 
crease than to diminish. In view of all this, one 
may perhaps urge without irrelevance that, impor- 
tant as it may be to increase the attractions of the 
teaching profession for first-rate men, its attrac- 
tions for first-rate women are also proper matter 
for consideration, and the question, “Does it pay 
to be a teacher?” should include some discussion 
as to whether it pays a woman to be a teacher. 
To propound the question, “Does it pay a woman 
to marry?” would doubtless challenge attention. 
There is a good deal involved for the welfare of so- 
ciety in the question, “Does it pay a woman to 
teach?” ; 

The writer of the article referred to does not put 
the question in the restricted sense of money only, 
“Three considerations of practically equal impor- 
tance make up the value of a position: the pleasure 
one finds in the work, the congeniality of the peo* 
ple with whom one works, and the salary one re- 
ceives.”’ 

Congeniality between the teacher and the per- 
sons with whom she works is regarded as excep- 
tionally fortunate where it exists, and is not in gen- 
eral taken for granted. As compared with other 
occupations, journalism, law, medicine, and the va- 
rious avenues of commercialism now open to 
women of ability and ambition, the material advan- 
tages of teaching are very slight. The inference to 
be drawn from the fact that so many women teach 
is either that they are women who could not do as 
well elsewhere, or that their natural fitness for 
teaching makes it so attractive to them as to com- 
pensate for its disadvantages. 


SYMPATHY. 


BY MRSs. 


BROWNING. 


The least flower with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dewdrops with another near. 
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THE USES OF THE RECESS TIME.—(IL.) 
BY W. STANWOOD FIELD, MINOT SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Any form of calisthenics or gymnastics is a 
diversion of the recess from its normal function. 
They do not afford the necessary relaxation of the 
will-power. They substitute one kind of tension 
of the will for another,—are never spontaneous 
activities; they demand the conscious expenditure 
of volitional energy, and they are characterized by 
a purpose which bears down the physical act with 
a tendency to exhaust the physical and volitional 
strength. 

There is a time when one wanders too deeply 
into the secrets of the world’s work and never- 
ceasing labor, and there seems no escape for him. 
This will come soon enough to the child without 
our forcing it upon him in the mad rush of intel- 
lectual competition. Children should have their 
recess, and there they should be allowed to be free 
individuals,—no two alike,—and not a part of some 
great inexplicable machine from which they long 
to get away, all the time languishing in the knowl- 
edge that it is impossible for them to do so. 

Muscular action is, and should be, a thing for 
which the child has an appetite.and a craving as 
intense as any he ever feels for food or drink, and 
no school discipline or petty whim should be al- 
lowed to interfere with its necessary gratification. 

The chance to frolic in the sunlight, on dry play- 
grounds free from stones and obstructions which 
may foster fear, approached by ways that lead near 
private and cleanly sanitaries, and past a convenient 
number of carefully-kept drinking fountains, 
should be the plan for every recess. 

The ideal school grounds will be so arranged as 
to develop and promote aesthetic culture. In one 
portion will be placed the best hygienic and play- 
provoking appliances; another portion will be 
given to winding walks, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
grass and flower plots made and kept beautiful by 
the pupils. The geography grounds, the biology 
grounds, and the little pond or brook,—all these 
created by the pupils, so that their interest is in its 
care and preservation; but this garden must not 
infringe upon the large, sun-lit space for free and 
unrestricted play, where children can have a chance 
to manage for themselves. 

There must be a thorough understanding of any 
limitations and requirements, and a feeling oi 
mutual confidence between pupil and superiors,— 
a feeling on the part of the pupil that the teacher 
gives him credit for having judgment, and that he 
—the pupil—is expected to use it. Only when 
this mental attitude is reached can there be the free, 
helpful atmosphere that can produce mental rest. 

Order is heaven’s first law, and order must be 
secured before the successful administration of any 
school can be accomplished, but order, as such, 
differs widely in schools. The old-time “walk-on- 
the-line” plan had many virtues, yet it stifled spirit, 
suppressed thought, and substituted fear for inter- 
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est. A teacher strutting about in the attitude of a 
policeman does much to eliminate rest and play 
from the recess, and one’s presence in that attitude 
is absolutely harmful. Nothing will breed disorder 
more quickly, for the very make-up of the child 
rebels at the idea. No child can play when he feels 
that a superior is looking for a chance to rebuke 
him. The order that comes from a well-developed 
feeling of confidence in superiors and a pride in 
well-doing creates an atmosphere of peace and har- 
mony that not only is restful in itself, but it lessens 
the nervous tension so that the other rest-produc- 
ing agents may act. This sort of order is not a 
limitation to the normal function of recess. 

Halls and corridors are seldom used in a recrea- 
tive way. Teachers have cultivated the idea that 
every board in the schoolhouse floors must be 
considered sacred, and the poor child must tiptoe 
about in deadly fear of disturbing the slumbers of 
the gods. Their reason for this is discipline, dis- 
cipline, a confession of either weakness or laziness. 
There is never any trouble with discipline if the 
capability and the spirit of the teaching force is 
right, and the spirit has more to do with it than the 
capability. 

Until school boards shall see the necessity for 
play more plainly, and provide the room for it both 
indoors and out, teachers must struggle as best 
they can, and educate the coming generation so 
that they shall see the necessity. Ours is not a 
hopeless case, however; much can be done with 
what we have. Corridors, though narrow, base- 
ments, though dark, and yards, though small, can 
be made to serve in a measure. When the teach- 
ing force can take the right attitude toward inno- 
cent playfulness; when the teaching force has suffi- 
cient reserve power to allow pupils a measure of 
freedom without losing control; when the halls and 
corridors can know the delight of a ringing, child- 
ish laugh, then will be added to our playing space 
a very considerable equipment for rainy-day use. 
In many parts of the country large play-sheds are 
constructed in the yards for use in inclement 
weather. These are useful for rainy days, and they 


would be very convenient during our long winters 
of mud and slush; but this idea of hothouse care 
should not be too much emphasized. Contrary to 
the commonly-accepted theories, exposure-to in- 
clement weather, in a reasonable degree and with 
proper care, is of great advantage. Children need 
the rough-and-tumble out-of-door recess in all 
kinds of weather, when they can be properly cared 
for, to toughen the sinews of the body. If wet 
feet and an occasional soaking kills children, how 
many of us would be living? This treatment is not 
recommended as a general specific, but it is far bet- 
ter than the spleeny notions so commonly prac- 


‘ticed. 


Some schools are so unfortunate as to be sur- 
rounded by “cranky” property owners, and such in- 
dividuals can become a great nuisance to both 
teachers and pupils. It is in these cases that the 
master shows his ability by tactfully keeping out of 
quarrelsome difficulties and, at the same time, 
maintaining the rights of the school. 
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REFLECTIONS ON AN ICONOCLAST. 


BY FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, BOSTON. 


Under the caption of “Our National Supersti- 
tion,” Professor Barrett Wendell of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in the September (1904) North American 
Review, pays his respects to modern education. 
He seems to have great difficulty in defining educa- 
tion and tells us, “I shall use it [the term] as 
vaguely as we are apt to hear it used every day of 
our lives.” This “every day of our lives” Professor 
Wendell uses in a rhetorical sense, probably, but 
such phrases occur quite often in an essay by a 
professor of English. He says, “Let social troubles 
declare themselves anywhere, lynchings, strikes,” 
and we are gravely assured “on every side” that 
education is the only thing that can preserve our 
coming generation from destruction. Now cer- 
tainly there are some one or two sides from which 
we do not get such assurances. We do not get it 
from the disorganizers themselves, we do not get it 
from the labor unions, and we do not get it from 
some employers. 

Again, Professor Wendell tells us, referring to 
the architectural monuments of the Old World; 
“that the enlightened temper of our own age and 
country has long been disposed to group them, 
the motives, which lead to the building of these 
architectural monuments under the conveniently 
vague heading of mediaeval superstition.” Now, 
these same or similar motives have operated during 
the last century in the United States to bring about 
the building of churches to such an extent that the 
cost of these churches is considerably greater than 
the cost of the churches erected “throughout the 
Christian centuries in Europe.” 
Wendell say that the motives which lead to the 
building of these churches should be grouped under 
the heading of “mediaeval superstition” or of 
“modern superstition’? 

Again we are told that “in most of our cities and 
towns, particularly as vou travel westward, the 
most stately and impressive structures are the abid- 
ing places of schools and colleges and public libra- 
ries, freely devoted to the education of everybody,” 
Now, to be accurate, the most stately and impres- 
sive structures in our cities and towns are public 
buildings and buildings for commercial purposes, 
and not schools and libraries and colleges; and still 
more certainly, schools and colleges and libraries 
are not freely devoted to the education of every- 
body. Again the school buildings in Berlin and 
Paris are just as noteworthy architecturally, and as 
convenient and costly, as the best school buildings 
in the United States; and the Mosely Commission 
report states “but if buildings are to be regarded as 
evidence of appreciation, we may point to those 
erected by school boards all over England: it is 
probable that in size, number, and appointments 
they compare not unfavorably with those to be 
found in America.” 

Tt would, therefore, have been more in keeping 
with his thought here, had Professor Wendell used 
for his caption “A World-wide Superstition” instcad 
of “Our National Superstition,” for in Sweden and 
Norway and Holland and Germany and Switzer- 
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land, there is just as great, if not greater, devotion 
to education than in the United States. In the 
direction of incorporating so-called fads, the kinder- 
garten, drawing, manual training, and the exten- 
sion of education to adults, both in cities and the 
country, Holland, Switzerland, and Sweet are in 
advance of the United States. 

He tells us that “there is a disturbing likeness in 
the devotion to education in this country to the 
superstition which nourished the now fading 
splendors of religious foundations throughout 
mediaeval Europe.” ... “I have never in my life 
been more deeply stirred than when I finally real- 
ized that, in many respects, the present mood of our 
country concerning education is neither more or 
less than a mood of blind mediaeval superstition.” 

The Mosely Commission report is interesting in 
this connection: “During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, education has had a powerful and far-reaching 
influence; and it cannot be doubted that in the 
future it will become more and more the cause of 
industrial and commercial progress and of national 
well-being. They are satisfied that in years to 
come in competing with American commerce the ~ 
British will be called upon to face trained men 
gifted with hoth enterprise and knowledge. They 
desire to impress on the British public the absolute 
need of immediate preparation on their part to meet 
such competition.”» “They would draw attention 
to the extent to which the work of education is 
organized, and its various grades co-ordinated, 
whereby harmonious working is secured and over- 
lapping avoided.” “Willingness, if not an over- 
whelming desire, to learn, seems to characterize the 
scholar.” “The closest connection is being estab- 
lished betwten theory and practice, the practical 
bent of the men of letters and science and the 
breadth of their outlook being very remarkable. 
The services of experts in various branches of 
knowledge are, therefore, held in high esteem and 
are in constant demand. 

Strange that the opinion of the trained experts 
who constitute the Mosely Commission did not dis- 
cover this blind mediaeval superstition which has 
so stirred Professor Wendell’s soul. Can it be pos- 
sible that he dreamed all this, or is he merely 
rhetorical and poking fun at us? 

The picture in the following paragraph of Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s iconoclastic frenzy is so amusing 
that I venture to present it as it comes from his 
pen: “My first impulse from that discovery was one 
of revulsion, of recoil. I felt utterly iconoclastic, 
like those seventeenth-century Puritans who defiled 
and defaced the glories of the Lady Chapel at Ely; 
or like Emerson, proclaiming with all his serene 
insolence to what still held itself his Christian con- 
gregation that, for lack of personal interest in such 
ceremony, he would no longer comfort the faithful 
with the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ. It was the memory of such honest icono- 
clasms as these which checked my iconoclastic im- 
pulse.” 

Happily for us, Professor Wendell’s old-fashioned 
training at Harvard, his happy temperament, and 
his development into a mere man of letters pre- 
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served us from having our idols shattered by this 
modern iconoclast. Professor Wendeli’s musings 
upon the state of things in this sad old earth are 
particularly interesting, for it can be readily seen 
that in this part of his essay the professor really 
takes himself seriously. Under the pressure of duty 
and with a stout heart, the professor gets his feet 
at last upon what seems to him to be solid ground, 
i. e., “a familiar fact, obvious to anyone, is that 
throughout this country, our first century of 
national experiment gave preponderant power and 
prominence to the profession of the law.” “An 
equally obvious fact is that among the American 
occupations «nd professions during the nineteenth 
century, that of the law was most apt to contain 
men who had availed themselves of every educa- 
tional opportunity within their reach.” 

“Tt is hardly excessive to say that throughout the 
nineteenth century the American bar proved itself 
a true intellectual aristocracy. In free competition, 
it forced itself to the fore; it asserted and justified 
its recognized leadership. And the secret of its 
superiority seemed to lie partly, even greatly, in the 
fact that everywhere, among other men otherwise 
his equals, an American lawyer had generally had 
the advantage of more thorough education.” 

At the close of the eighteenth century in this 
country, and during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, lawyers and merchants were be- 
coming prominent factors in opr national life, and 
judging by the political literature of that era, such 
classes were very offensive to the populistic rabble 
of that age. The lawyer, by reason of the require- 
ments of his profession, and his experience as an 
orator, began speedily to take the lead in politics 
and perhaps in statesmanship in our -national life. 
But the greatest prominence of the profession was 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, before 
the edivor, the business man, the manufacturer, the 
engineer had partaken of the uplift in the nation. 
Since 1879 the volume of legal business has hardly 
increased; the concentration of corporation busi- 
ness in a comparatively few hands, the delays in the 
courts, for which lawyers are responsible, have 
combined to lessen greatly the prestige of the legal 
profession both politically and socially. 

It is, too, a grave error that lawvers at any time 
during the last century were better educated men 
than the men in other professions. The great 
medical schools in this country anticipated largely 
the law schools, and admission to the bar west of 
New England was so easy that men of the most 
meagre attainments entered the profession. The 
prominence, both political and social, during the 
past century was dueto other and far different 
qualities and conditions than Professor Wendell’s 
inferences led him to believe. 

Professor Wendell describes the educational 
means and methods of fifty years ago, their pre- 
posterous, unreasonable, and unreasoning charac- 
ter, and concludes that the really good thing in 
the old education is that it was uninteresting, dis- 
agreeable, and wearing upon both teaclfers and 
pupils... . 

Had Professor Wendell been a scientist, he might 
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have presented us with papers from students of 
thirty years ago, which, compared with those of to- 
day, might have enabled us to form some sort of a 
conclusion from the evidence presented. But Pro- 
fessor Wendell bas no evidence to present; he gives 
instead his recollections of what he thinks were his 
individual experiences. One of the surest evidences 
of an educated man, in the best sense, is his refer- 
ence of questions under discussion to universal ex- 
perience, and his abandonment of the viewpoint of 
personal experience. The indictment brought by 
Professor Wendell belongs in the same category 
that ohiections to the use of the steam engine, of 
gas, of the electric light, belong. Time has settled 
these objections. It will settle the conflict between 
the cld education and the new. 

Young men and very young men have never 
been so prominent and so successful in the profes- 
sional and business and political world as during 
the last fifteen years. They are preferred to such 
an extent in the business world as to have such 
preference very severely handicap the man of mid- 
dle age. This would seem to indicate that the 
world has not found many of the marked weak- 
nesses described by Professor Wendell. The qual- 
ity of the teaching in the elementary, grammar, and 
secondary schools is very much better in every way 
than it was fifty years ago. The preparation and 
scholarship ‘of the teaching force in these schools 
are constantly improving. 

Professor Wendell in his rambling “table talk” 
has made a very weak presentation of the advan- 
tages of the old education, and wherever he refers 
to educational theory and the new education he 
manifests great ignorance of the subject which he 
undertakes to discuss. It is not at all true that the 
new education believes that children and students 
should study only what is interesting to them. 
Wise restraint of children is that sort of restraint 
which leads inevitably to a wise self-restraint. It 
is a gratuitous assumption, too, or a piece of loose 
writing not to be expected from a professor of Eng- 
lish, to state that the “habitual reading of pedagogs 
is educational reports.” If Professor Wendell had 
been more familiar with educational reports and the 
history of education, he would never have written 
this rambling essay. The charters of not a few of 
our American colleges state that the primary 
motive in establishing such colleges was the illit- 
eracy of the clergy. The medical and legal profes- 
sions became educated and important and powerful 
still later than the clergy, and following these, came 
the professional business man, the professional 
engineer, and the teacher. The Boston Latin 
school was established in 1635. In 1685 the people 
of Boston, in the face of great opposition from the 
conservative and the aristocratic elements, opened 
two additional schools where “writing and cipher- 
ing” were to be taught. They were the fads of that 
day. Reading was not vet a fad. It was taught at 
home, and this condition of affairs in Boston lasted 
for nearly a hundred years. Towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the educational reformers 
of that day began to clamor for the introduction of 
more fads. These were reading, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history. The introduction of these new 
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studies was violently opposed. The arguments 
bear an astonishing similarity to the arguments 
now used against the kindergarten and manual 
training and science teaching. 

Our system of education in this country is a 
growth, an evolution. And this growth has not yet 
shown any symptoms of approaching maturity. 
The science of education is trying through observa- 
tion by trained observers, by investigation, more or 
less careful, by presenting the result of their in- 
vestigations from time to time in educational re- 
ports, to demonstrate the wisdom of the changes 
which seem to be necessary to raise the efficiency 
of our people to its highest terms. To define what 
one is talking about is a first essential in a debate. 
I need not point out that Professor Wendell’s 
definitions of education are both vague and in- 
accurate. His illustrations are poorly selected. 
From Seneca down to the present time, the school- 
master and the school boy and the schoolboy’s at- 
tainments have been the jest at least of every mere 
literary man. Some half dozen years ago, ata 
dinner in Chicago, attended by -twenty college 
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presidents, it developed that sixteen of them had 
filled vacancies in their respective faculties during 
the year. One of the most distinguished of the 
younger presidents present asked the question, 
“How many of you*in your choice took into con- 
sideration the teaching power of candidates?” Not 
one of them had considered that quality in the 
candidate. In the future, when the departments of 
education which have been generally’ grudgingly 
established by colleges and universities shall have 
their experimental schools, their laboratories, and 
their libraries, we shall find them comparable in 
their product with the great professional schools 
for lawyers, for physicians, for engineers. 

When that time comes, we shall distinguish 
clearly between that criticism which merely voices 
its dissent from the changes which it does not com- 
prehend, and that criticism which points out a 
remedy and a way whereby we can retain the best in 
the old dispensation, and yet hail with joy the better 
things which our time and age did not know.— 
Educational Review. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE REGION AND ITS POETS. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
Born near Bristol, Eng., September 19, 1796. 
Died at Nab Cottage, Rydal, January 6, 1849 
“Nature will either end thee quite 
Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee by individual right 
A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks.” 
—Wordsworth. 
So wrote the laureate in 1802 of little David 
Hartley, aged six, son of his cherished friend, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. From his earliest child- 
hood Hartley was the object of intense interest, not 


alone to the distinguished circle of his father’s 


friends, but to the common people wherever he 
went. 

At the present day Wordsworth is remembered 
in Westmoreland chiefly as a great poet. He is 
mentioned with respect, and his homes and haunts 
are readily pointed out by the village folk of Rydal 
and Grasmere. But speak of “\Lile Hartley,” and 
old people will tell you with tears in their eyes of 
his heart of gold, his endless charities, his exceed- 
ing love for children, his gay good-fellowship with 
even the humblest. His faults they regard with a 
hushed and tender pity. To them he will ever be 
a dear child full of noble intents, invariably the 
gentleman, but mysteriously blighted, even from 
his birth, by the faults of others. And indeed the 
career of Hartley Coleridge is one of the most 
striking studies in heredity the past century has to 
offer us. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge we recognize as a poet 
of the highest order. He was, as well, one of the 
profoundest thinkers and philosophers of his day. 


Charles Lamb had been his fellow-student at 
Christ’s hospital, and the shy lad who courted se- 
clusion even then hung enraptured over the rich 
discourse of the inspired youth. For Coleridge 
even then lived in dreams, and that was the key of 
his restless, unstable life. 

Robert Southey, most affectionate and faithful of 
brothers-in-law, confesses in a letter to Charles 
Danvers, “I fear that if he [Hartley] lives, he will 
dream away life like his father, too much delighted 
with his own ideas ever to embody them, or suffer 
them, if he can help it, to be disturbed.” . 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was connected in some 
way with most of the schemes of his generation. 
It was aday of great unrest and mental activity. 
The French Revolution was shaking the beliefs in 
established order and conventions throughout both 
the continent and England. The experiments of 
Calvert and Humphrey Davy were revolutionizing 
physical science. Shelley had proclaimed his “Ne- 
cessity for Atheism,” while Thomas Clarkson was 
thundering away his denunciations of the slave 
trade. Coleridge was at one time so infected with 
the visions of David Hartley, the philosopher, that 
he seriously purposed throwing in his fortunes with 
some of these schemes for society’s regeneration. 
But he rapidly passed from one plan to another, 
now studying abroad, then returning to England 
to attack vehemently his past beliefs and theories. 

When we at last see the family established in 
Keswick, Coleridge, though a young man, is al- 
ready prematurely old, broken in health, and ad- 
dicted to the drug habit, from which he was never 


able to entirely escape. After a few years’ resi- 
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dence, he leaves his family under the guardianship 
of Southey, and begins a weary quest for health. 
He finally retires to the home of his friend and 
biographer, Gillman, of Highgate, there to round 
out the last twenty years of his life of sixty-two. 
The most interesting part is that not one of the 
three Coleridge children have ever questioned 
either parent for this strange desertion. They 
seemed to have regarded it as one of the sad and 
mysterious necessities of life. They love their 
mother with the tenderest devotion, and eulogize 
her faithful care, but it is the father who is the in- 
spiration of their mental life to the very end. 
_ When we consider the peculiar temperament of 
Coleridge plus his failing, is not his son’s life plain 


‘reading? As a child he was most sweet in dispo- 


sition, quaintly humorous; as Southey said, “He is 
the oddest of God’s creatures, and becomes 
quainter and quainter every day.” By nature a 
philosopher, his chief delight was in argument with 
his father. Once, upon being reproved for inatten- 
tion, he replied sweetly, “It’s a sad pity, but it can- 
not be helped, you know, but I’m always being a 
bad boy when I’m thinking of my thoughts.” 

When still very young, Hartley saved a cottage 
child from drowning, and the mother, in her grati- 
tude, gave him a bag of marbles. It was amusing 
to see his polite acceptance, blended with a wonder 
that any one should bestow such unknown quanti- 
ties upon him, for he never played the usual child- 
ish games. 

He had imaginary friends and believed in imag- 
inary countries, and much of his time was spent in 
framing laws for them, evolving schemes of wor- 
ship, and describing manners and customs of this 
terra incognita. He once wrote a tragedy, which 
he carried to his father, who made light of it. 
Whereupon Hartley remarked that he should in- 
form the public that the only bad lines in it were 
written by Mr. Coleridge, Sr. 

In 1808 he was sent to school to the Rev. John 
Dawes at Clappersgate, near Ambleside. When 
the question of university education came up, his 
father was unable to support Hartley there, though 
later he managed to care for Derwent, the younger 
son, the “Stumpy Canary” of Charles Lamb’s love. 
Robert Southey, with his characteristic large- 
heartedness, undertook this, though his own house 
overflowed with bairns, and other friends of Cole- 
ridge helped out, and Hartley entered Merton Col- 
lege at Oxford. 

Later he received a fellowship at Oriel, and this 
exactly suiting his wishes, he entered happily. 
But alas! his besetting sin awoke here. He was 
charged with having been seen in an intoxicated 
condition, and his fellowship was taken from him. 
Many a man even there had sinned more and es- 
caped detection. It was always poor Hartley’s fate 
to be found out. 

He had vainly contested for the Newdigate prize 
for English verse: for three years in succession, and 
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finally received £300. He retired to London, and 
lived there two years writing for the magazines. 
After that he went to Ambleside to take charge of 
the school left vacant by Parson Dawes. 

We wish we could record Hartley a success as a 
schoolmaster. He was popular with the boys, but 
they overran him. He writes to his mother how 
afraid he is of them, and his terror of what they 
will do next, his dreams of them at night, and his 
dread of the school opening in the morning. And 
vet he adds, “God knows I am striving to do my 
full duty.” 

After five years of this martyrdom, he retires to 
Nab Cottage, between Rydal and Grasmere, and it 
is his home during the remainder of his life. He 
supports himself there writing for the magazines, 
his devoted mother supplying any deficiencies. 
And it is in this residence that Hartley Coleridge 
grows into the undying love of the countryside. 

We see the quaint little figure trotting along, 
now exchanging greetings with the cottage folk, 
now dashing into some home to beg a bit of paper, 
that he may put down the verse, new-born. One 
such was quoted us by the very sister of the little 
birthday girl :— 

“Mary, thy birthday is a day of thanks, 

To all who live beneath thine own roof-tree; 

Out of a lottery of many blanks, 

Thy mother surely drew a prize in thee.” 

There was never a “rushbearing” that “Lile 
Hartley” did not walk clasping some tiny palm, 
never a festivity but he graced, all the children at 
his heels. He would empty his pockets at a beg- 
gar’s tale or the knowledge of some cottage woe, 
and trudge for miles in the rain for lack of coach 
fare. As was the custom of those days, he sat with 
others in the village public, and more than once 
sang “The Tortoise-shell Cat” for another glass of 
ale. If he sat too long and came out the worse, 
this only failing was tenderly condoned by his vil- 
lage world. To them he was ever “a bairn with 
no harm in him—most manashable.” 

John Wilson of “Elleray,” the ‘Christopher 
North” of Blackwood’s, was his devoted friend, and 
kept him from many an excess. Thomas De 
Quincey himself, a being of both blight and power, 
cherished him tenderly, and to the Wordsworths he 
was unspeakably dear. 

Dora, the laureate’s darling child, had been laid 
away in the grave. As the family stood by those 
loved remains, they suddenly became aware of the 
presence of “Lile Hartley.’ “Save a place for 
me,” he said, “it will not be for long.” And it was 
not long. One night, in returning home, he wan- 
dered from his path and fell into the beck. Con- 
tracting a severe form of bronchitis from the ex- 
posure, he was unable to resist. He rests beneath 
those same yews in Grasmere churchyard, and on 
his cross, with its mingled rose and thorn, is this 
most pathetic inscription :— 


‘From thy cross and passion, good Lord, deliver us.” 


There is no doubt that Hartley: Coleridge was 
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overshadowed, even obscured, by the titanic 
genius of his father, and consequently far less 
known and appreciated than he deserves. His 
“North Country Worthies”’ and his “Life of Mas- 
singer and Ford” are models of biographical writ- 
ing. His articles on the older poets and dramatists 
scintillate with wit and delicious humor. He has 
been called the “Laureate of the Beauty of Child- 
hood.” 

But, after all, it is in his poems and sonnets that 
Hartley Coleridge proves himself a master of Eng- 
lish verse. His father never wrote anything finer 
than the sonnet beginning :— 

‘‘How shall a man, fore-doomed to lone estate.” 


Few nature poems rival his “Summer Rain,” and 
“Wythburn Chapel and Hostel” will live with 
many of Wordsworth’s best. 


WYTHBURN CHAPEL AND HOSTEL. 
Here, traveler, pause, and think and duly think 
What happy, holy thoughts may heavenward rise, 
Whilst thou and thy good steed together drink 
Beneath this little portion of the skies. 


See! on one side a humble house of prayer, 
Where Silence dwells, a maid immaculate, 

Save where the Sabbath and the priest are there, 
And some few, hungry souls for manna wait. 
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Humble it is, and meek and very low, 
And speaks its purpose by a single bell; 

But God himself and he alone can know 
If spiry temples please him half so well. 


Then see the worid the world in its best guise, 
Inviting thee its bounties to partake; 

Dear is the Sign’s old time-discolored dyes, 
To weary trudger by the long black lake. 


And pity ’tis that other studded door, 
That Jooks so rusiy right across the way, 
Stands always not as was the use of yore; 
That whoso passes may step in and pray. 


SONNET. 
How shall a man, foredoomed to lone estate, 

Untimely old, irreverently gray, 

Much like a patch of dusky snow in: May, 
Dead, sleeping in a hollow, all too late,— 
How shall so poor a thing congratulate 

The blest completion of a. patient wooing, 

Or how conimend a younger man for doing 
What ne’er to do hath been his fault or fate? 
There is a fable that I once did read, 

Of a bad angel that was some way good, 

And therefore: on the brink of Heaven he stood, 
Looking each way and no way could proceed; 

Till, at the last, he purged away his sin, 

By loving all the joy he saw within. 


[Written for the father of Herbert Bell, of Ambleside 
on the occasion of his marriage.] ’ 
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LEWIS AND CLARK 


ON THE HOMEWARD TRAIL. 


The return trip from the mouth of the Columbia 
was almost as adventurous as the outward-bound 
journey had been. Yet but a few of the many 
thrilling events can be dwelt upon. 

By the twenty-third of March, 1806, everything 
was in readiness for the explorers’ return. Giving 
the fort buildings to the old Clatsop chief, they 
embarked, and began their toilsome way against 
the current of the majestic river. 

Their chief trouble was that they had next to 
nothing left with which to barter with the Indians 
for necessaries. All they had could have been put 
into a couple of handkerchiefs. At last the men 
were compelled to cut the brass buttons from their 
ragged uniforms to exchange for food. Captain 
Clark had to part with his valuable sword for a 
horse, as he was too ill and weak to attempt the 
mountain trail on foot. 

They suffered unspeakably from cold and hunger 
in crossing the Bitter Root and Rocky ranges in 
June. At times it seemed as if they would all 
perish. But all through their privations they be- 
stowed the tenderest care upon Sacajawea and her 
papoose. The men uniformly refused to consider 
themselves until the wants of their Indian Madonna 
had been met. She and her babe bore every hard- 
ship with customary Indian stoicism. 

The last day of June found them again afloat on 
the Missouri, On the way down, while out hunt- 
ing elk in a wooded region, Lewis was shot through 
the fleshy part of the thigh by Cruzatte, who, with 


_ “Sacajawea Mine.” 
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true Maine instinet, mistook his companion for a 
deer. But the wound healed nicely, thanks to 
their crude skill and his clean blood. 

When the Mandan country was reached, Char- 
boneau and Sacajawea were once again at home. 
They were urged to go down stream to the white 
man’s country, and large promises were made them 
if they would go to Washington. But they stoutly 
refused all such offers, preferring to remain among 
the Indians. Charboneau was paid $500 for his 
services, and Sacajawea was given a few paltry 
presents, yet all the explorers had left. The trap- 
per and his young wife continued. to live in the 
Mandan country, and their descendants may be 
found in the Dakotas to-day. 

But though Sacajawea was not herself rewarded 
as she deserved, tardy recognitign of the invaluable 
service she rendered the expedition is being made 
at present. A fine statue of the “Bird-Woman” is 
being completed on the Pacific coast. It cost 
$7,000, and the women of the states that border the 
Missouri and Columbia have pledged the funds. 
Colonel Henry Altman of New. York furnished all 
the copper for the statue from his great Montana 
mine, which—by the way—he had named the 
The statue is to represent the 
Bird-Woman standing ona rocky eminence, and 
with extended finger pointing westward towards 
the great ocean. According to the Statue Asso- 
ciation, this will be the first statue ever erected in 
America in honor of an Indian woman. 

The explorers reluctantly bade their former 
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guides farewell, and. took their course down the 
river. One day they met some boatmen going 
north to the hunting grounds, who informed them 
—among other things—of the Burr-Hamilton duel, 
that had occurred more than two years before. 

September 20, on turning a bend in the river, 
‘they saw a herd of cattle grazing in a meadow, and 
an unpretentious farmhouse in the distance, and— 
according to the diary—the men all “involuntarily 
raised a shout of joy at seeing this image of civiliza- 
tion and domestic life.” 

September 23, 1806, their boats swept out of the 
Big Muddy into the broader current of the Missis- 
‘sippi, and just as the village bells were summoning 
the laborer to his noonday meal, they reach St. 
Louis. Firing a salute, they went ashore, and re- 
ceived the heartiest and most hospitable welcome 
from the villagers. Nothing was too good for 
them. The freedom of the village was given them. 
especially as long since it had accommodated itself 
to the thought that they had all perished. 

Thus these brave fellows had completed the 
greatest of American explorations, embracing a 
perilous wilderness journey of more than 8,000 
miles, and lasting two years, four months, and ten 
days—863 days in all. They also had the honor 
of being the first white men who had traversed the 
heart of the continent. Before their day some 
Spaniards had crossed what is now Mexico, from 
the gulf to the ocean. Alexander Mackenzie had 
also made his way along the Great Lakes and far 
into what is now the Canadian Northwest. Then 
he had turned northward, and had reached a fine 
river, which he followed to its mouth in the Arctic, 
and which has ever since borne his name. But the 
Lewis and Clark expedition had been the first to 
cross the prairies and mountains, and by the 
mighty Columbia make their way to the western 
sea. And they proved themselves fit ambassadors 
of the young republic, as they carried its starry flag 
over wave and trail to the far Pacific. 

Well may Ripley Hitchcock speak of their re- 
markable journey as he has: “Their story has be- 
come a classic among the travel-tales of history!” 


RELATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES L. SIMMONS, 
Westfield, Mass. 

Out of the child’s early training must come 
reverence, courtesy, truth—not all at once, but the 
plastic character receives its first mouldings and 
shapings toward these complete ideals from the 
hands of the mother during the period of infancy 
and childhood. The whole period of youth is 
formative, and education is but the proper develop- 
ment of character in its truest sense, which is largely 
determined in this time of preparation. 

Jetween the home and the school there should 
be a cordial, sympathetic, intelligent support and 
co-operation. While there is truly a community of 
interest between the home and the school, it too 
often is made to appear to the children that there 
is nothing in common between them. 

Parents are, as a rule, lamentably ignorant of 
their responsibility in this respect, and how to bring 
the matter to their attention, so that they may real- 
ize their relation to the school life of their children, 
is a subject of great interest to us as school super- 
intendents,—Address, 


NATURE STUDY. 
BY BERTIE M. PHILLIPS, OXFORD, MAINE. 


Nature seems an all-engrossing study during the 
early summer months. With every brook awaken- 
ing into new life daily; with butterflies, bees, and 
insects innumerable flitting around us; with the 
musical notes of birds in our ears, and with field, 
woodland, and meadow blossoming into beauty, we 
must keep eyes and ears open, and be out early and 
late if we would keep pace with the wonderful 
revelations around us. Since the bluebird and 
robin broke the dreary bonds of winter in early 
March, and the skunk cabbage of the bog burst its 
ice-hound fortress, the nature lover has been busy 
with pen and pencil, with camera and nets. 

The teacher, as a rule, must conform to the pos- 
sibilities of her pupils. The terrarium which has 
been a source of pleasure and information through- 
out the winter needs remodeling and replanting. 
New seeds should be put in so that vegetation in 
different forms can be seen. A Jack-in-the-pulpit 
and a lady’s slipper add much to its beauty, and 
these unique plants are well worth study. They are 
easily cared for and keep from year to year without 
trouble. 

The aquarium also claims our attention. I have 
found a collection of glass jars, two quarts or 
larger, more convenient than one large aquar:um. 
Cover the bottoms of these jars with small stones, 
soil, and, when possible, some water plants from 
brook or pond. One jar contains frogs’ eggs, an- 
other those of the toad; dragon-flies inhabit an- 
other, water-tigers still another, and do not forget a 
jar of water-heetles. Make this collection as large 
and varied as possible. May-fly nymphs and stone 
and dragon-fly nymphs, I have kept in the same jar 
without much trouble, but water-tigers and the 
dobson must he kept solitary and alone. By chang- 
ing the water once a week, the contents of these jars 
will thrive under a medium temperature, and when 
the metamorphoses are complete the vessels are 
easily put out of the way. 

The birds! Teach the scholars to recognize the 
different birds by sight and by their songs. Teach 
the habits, nesting-places, food, and general char- 
acteristics of our common birds. Let the pupils 
take notes of the period of incubation; the number 
of days young birds remain in their nests. Let 
them name some perchers, hoppers, runners, 
waders, swimmers, etc. This year my pupils have 
learned many new things concerning the bluebird, 
chickadee, partridge, cedar-bird, and yellow*ham- 
mer. These lessons learned out-of-doors are never 
forgotten. 

And the flowers,—in this branch I think more 
can be accomplished than in any other. A flower 
lesson can be given at any time. Each new blossom 
will suggest one. Ina short time the pupils will 
distinguish the two classes of plants, exogens and 
endogens. and soon will learn certain family traits, 
which will help them to classify readily. I try to 
avoid technical and botanical names as far as pos- 
sible, and teach the children to recognize each 
friendly blossom by its homelike common name. 
Mv pupils have already collected nearly two hun- 
dred different specimens of wild flowers this season. 
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Many of these are carefully pressed, mounted, and 
classified, and the end is not yet, for many a wild 
blossom is still to appear. 

Insects, too, furnish invaluable lessons. From 
the common earthworm to the monarch butterfly 
or cecropian moth, how much can be learned from 
these. Butterflies, moths, crickets, locusts, bectles, 
spiders, and many, many more! 

The June-bug story was told some days ago to 
wide-awake listeners. The history of the golden 
beetle which I found in my drawer was given this 
morning, and proved very interesting. Going to 
school one morning just before Memorial Day I 
chanced to see the larva of the viceroy butterfly. 
I took it with a few leaves of the food plant and 
placed it in a perforated box on my table. In a day 
or so it had formed a chrysalis and attached itself 
to the bottom of the box. Some days after, hearing 
a fluttering within the box, we opened it and found 
Madam Viceroy in her daintiest of garments. 

Some mornings ago we came upon the door of 


Mrs. Spider’s home, a circular hole in the ground 
nearly an inch in diameter. Using our trowel we 
dug down some ten inches and found Mrs. Lycosa 
at home guarding carefully her globular sac of 
eggs. This meeting led to an acquaintance w.th 
her relatives, the beautiful garden spider, the orb 
and funnel weavers, and others. 

Later we came upon a company of beetles en- 
gaged in burying a dead mole. Watching them a 
while we grew to know them. The song of a 
cricket one afternoon led us to capture a few, from 
which we learned how Sir Cricket made his music, 
and Mrs. Cricket listened through her curious ear 
in her leg. So without any set program or definite 
method of work we took lessons here and there as 
occasion suggested. It behooves the teacher to go 
to her work thoroughly equipped ready to teach 
whatever lesson may present itself. From early 
spring till late autumn we may learn from out-of- 
doors, and even the woods in winter are an open 
story-book. 


STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.”—(XV.) . 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“PELLEAS AND ETTARRE.” 


After the Round Table had been diminished by_ 
the departure of the knights to seek the Holy Grail, 


“King Arthur made new knights to fill the gap 
Left by the Holy Quest.” 


It is a suggestive opening, and one that makes ts 
sad. The same noble hall is there, and the same 
king calling together his knights, but in many a 
place, instead of familiar faces, are young knights 
new to the Order, and as yet untried. They are to 
be proven in the tournament which Arthur has 
proclaimed. But, as the story of Pelleas shows, 
there will be not only a test of their arms, but of 
their heart. For the evil beginning with Lancelot 
and Guinevere has spread already like a hidden fire 
about the court. 

“Pelleas and Ettarre” is the last of the idylls in 
which the old faith, trust, and love prevail for Ar- 
thur, and devotion and honor for Guinevere. — 

There is a remembrance both of Gareth and of 
Galahad in Pelleas, as he came bounding into the 
hall, swinging the door wide, so that the sunshine 
followed him, and the sweet smell of the fields. 
With the same joy he sprang into his place in Ar- 
thur’s heart. The love and devotion that he 
brought to Arthur were like those of the earlier 
band. Amidst the strange knights from the four 
winds, his face comforts the king. He knew him- 
self 
“Loved of the King; and him his new-made knight 
Worshipt, whose lightest whisper moved him more 
Than all the ranged reasons of the world.” 


Then, with his heart all full of love and joy, and 
ready for high service, he pledged himself to the 
lady Ettarre. 


She knew his guilelessness, and | 


made it her tool to win the bauble that she coveted, 
the circlet of the famed new tournament, and the 
place of honor as Queen of Love and Beauty at the 
lists; then, having won the thing that she desired, 
she cast her tool away,—she had no further use for 
it. The story is significant of changed times at 
Arthur’s court. The old spirit is utterly missed, 


. the spirit of frankness, and trust, and noble fealty ; 


and a new spirit, suggesting evil and foreboding 
sorry things, makes itself felt. Hitherto no one 
had dared taunt Guinevere as Ettarre taunted her; 
and though the queen might scorn to reply to such 
as Ettarre, the truth of it stung her just the same. 
And the answer of her eyes to Lancelot’s at the 
unspoken taunt of Pelleas was not the shock of 
surprise, but the acceptance of an inevitable doom. 

The moral of the story of Pelleas is plain 
enough. Knowing nothing of evil, pure through 
simple innocence, he falls in love with Ettarre, the 
woman of absolute wickedness. Pelleas, too pure 
of eyes to behold evil, is deceived by her outward 
loveliness. To him beauty and goodness are one. 
So he found them in his king; so he believed him- 
self to find them in his queen; and so, nothing 
doubting, he took them to be one in Ettarre, his 
first love. So true his heart, so implicit his faith 
that no denying would move him. He was an 
ideal lover, save that he was too much a boy to defy 
her scorn with the rights of his manhood. Then 
came the crash,—he found himself deceived, and 
faith, and hope, and love, and joy were blotted out 
of his life in one moment. As he came in from the 
sunshine, so he disappeared into darkness. And 
there his story ends. There is nothing more left 


(Continued on page 606.) 
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PESSIMISM. 


Is pessimism a misfortune or a misdemeanor, 
disease or sin? Pessiniism is no trifle, and that 
is no joke. It is no trifle to the pessimist or his 
other enemies, to his friends or to the community. 
A physician once said: “Never speak of financial 
troubles or physical disease as sad. There is but 
one really sad thing, and that is mental or moral 
insanity.” He might have added “pessimism,” 


though he may have considered that both mental 


and moral insanity. 

Pessimism is disagreeable and dangerous. It is 
disagreeable surely. Few things can be equally 
so. A gentleman once said, when asked to eat 
onions, “I can be disagreeable enough without 
making an effort to add to it,” and that always 
comes to mind when I am thrown in with a pessi- 
mist. Does poor human nature really need that 
to add to the world’s woes? 

A pessimist is disagreeable because he always 
says something about you or your friends, some- 
thing concrete or abstract, for the express purpose 
of being disagreeable. There is usually some pub- 
lic policy, political, commercial, social, or religious, 
to which most persons are committed sufficient to 
furnish the pessimist a disagreeable theme, but if 
perchance there is no one present to be made un- 
comfortable, he will switch off on to another until 
he finds his theme, for a pessimist, when he is not 
disagreeable, is as incapable of contentment as a 
wild cat when not in a fight. The primal element 
of pessimism is acute difference with the majority 
of those with whom harmony would be natural. 

Pessimism is dangerous. Of course it breeds 
active insanity, frequently suicide, and almost uni- 
versally slander, financial recreancy, violence, even 
murder. Much of the evil credited to strong drink 


is primarily due to chronic or acute pessimism. If 
in this we are right in our diagnosis, it is impor- 
tant to know whether it is misfortune or misde- 


meanor, disease or sin. 


ADMIRABLY SLATED. 

This is what the Mosely Commission gays of 
America and her schools:— 

“The efficiency of American schools is due pri- 
marily to the professional skill of the teachers. Pro- 
grams of study, no matter how well drawn, will 
never raise education to a high standard unless the 
teacher is trained for his duties; even an indifferent 
program will become effective in the hands of a 
teacher who is an expert in the arts of his profession. 
This the American educational authorities realize 
thoroughly. 

“Tf I were asked whether the industrial greatness 
of America is to be attributed primarily to her edu- 
cational methods I would answer in the negative. 
America’s industry is what it is primarily because of 
the boundless energy, the restless enterprise, and the 
capacity for strenuous work with which her people 
are endowed; and hecause these powers are stimu- 
lated to action by the marvelous opportunities for 
wealth-production which the country offers. These 


-conditions have determined the character of all 


American institutions—the schools included. The 
schocls have not made the people what they are, but 
the people, being what they are, have made the 
schools.” 
GETTING ALONG WITH FOLKS. 

Ability and disposition to get along with those 
with whom one works is the first requisite of a super- 
intendent. In one state that requires superintend- 
ents to have a state certificate, an examination is 
denied any applicant who has had friction in more 
than two previous positions. It mav be the fault of 
the teachers and principals once, and of the school 
board and public once, but if three times he has had 
trouble the presumption is that it is not wholly their 
fault. 


> 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


From an acquaintance of a generation it would 
be delightful if one had the pen to adequately 


‘touch up the beauties of this mountain-circled city 


of the New West. No other American city has 
such a perfect and adequate valley, with snow- 
capped mountains standing guard at every degree 
in the horizon. There is no purer mountain water 
in the world, and her streets are all very wide, her 
homes are individual, with ample shade and fruit 
trees. She is in the centre of a circle of mighty 
wealth of mines, ranches, and farms, with a 
diameter of 600 miles in which there will never be 
a competitor as the dominant distributing centre— 
a monopoly enjoyed by no other city. She is one 
of the most attractive cities for tourists in the en- 
tire country. Her great Salt Lake is the most fas- 
cinating attraction for bathing of any inland spot 
on the continent. Her school buildings, salaries, 
scholarship, and professional training of the teach- 
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efs are surprisingly progressive, and her public 
buildings are artistic and models of convenience. 
Not to know Salt Lake City is unfortunate. To 
have seen it rise from a comfortable village in 1875 
to a metropolis in 1905 is a luxury. 
OUT OF THE RUTS AGAIN. 

The Iowa county superintendents are great for 
getting owt of the ruts. This season they have 
been having “local woods” contests. Iowa is not 
a forest state. Variety of woods is not their boast, 
but they had an Arbor Day trick worth while. 
They began last autumn by having the boys and 
- girls of each school district collect the greatest pos- 
sible variety of woods. Then the schools of each 
township competed, and on Arbor Day every 
township competed for a county prize. A profes- 
sor of forestry in the State Agricultural College 
came and awarded the prize. One rural school 
boy had forty-seven varieties of wood found in 
that county, and he had named all but one cor- 
rectly. 

Nature study is the real thing in that county, 
where thousands of children now know all the local 
trees and shrubs in their vicinage. Thousands of 
fathers, elder brothers, neighbors, and farm hands 
have been studying trees and shrubs, talking with 
every schoolboy they meet, and interesting them- 
selves in the schools. The entire community is 
correlated with the school through nature study. 
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NATIONAL SUPERSTITION.” 

Professor Barrett Wendell, a distinguished pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard, had an article on 
“Our National Superstition” in the North Ameri- 
can Review of last September which is wholly be- 
neath the dignity, scholarship, and literary reputa- 
tion of its author. He reveals a surprising igno- 
rance of the public schools of Europe and America, 
and an almost ridiculous misunderstanding of the 
sentiment of the people. 

The ablest reply to Professor Wendell is from 
the pen of Frank A. Fitzpatrick of this city, “Re- 
flections on an Iconoclast,” in the Educational Re- 
view of February. In satire Mr. Fitzpatrick ex- 
cels, and nowhere has he been in better condition 
as a satirist than in this article. It had been our 
purpose to reproduce this article entire, but we 
must be content with extracts therefrom, which ap- 
pear in another column. 

A FOOL STATEMENT. 

One H. B. LaRue of New York says that “a 
friend” of his advertised for a confidential secretary 
at. $5,000, and received 300 replies, and not one let- 
ter was correctly spelled. How idiotic! How many 
men applying for a $5,000 position would write 
their application? The typewriter does most of this 
for such men. 

No one would think of applying for a $5,000 pri- 
vate secretaryship who had not served as an expert 
stenographer, and could come with gilt-edge testi- 


monials, and the one class of persons in the United 
States, notably in New York city, who can spell are 
the stenographic typewriters. A man could afford 
to wager eagles to pennies that no man ever adyer- 
tised for a $5,000 private secretary in New York 
without having at least one reply that was correctly 
spelled. “Mr. LaRue” should either reduce the 
salary, or reduce the 300 applicants, or admit one 
correct speller among the lot. It might be well for 
“Mr. La Rue” to remember that’men do not “ad- 
vertise” for a $5.000 private secretary, that $5,000 
men are not reading “want ads.” Indeed, the whole 


affair is not caleulated to weigh as an argument, but 


it is as legitimate as any that appear. For trash of 
the trashiest. kind commend me to these croakers on 
the educational ways and means of the day. 


a 


CAMBRIDGE PENSIONS. 


Cambridge makes a unique provision for retir- 
ing teachers, When a woman reaches the age of 
sixty, provided she has taught in the city for 
twenty-five consecutive years, she is made an as- 
sistant, teaching as much or as little as may be 
thought wise, the amount and character of the 
work to be determined by her health, the compen- 
sation never to be less than $350 a year. 


AN ELEVEN-YEARS’ RECORD. 


In the city of Columbia, S. C., there is a student 
who has completed the eleven years’ course of 
study without a minute’s absence from any cause. 
Not once absent or tardy from the hour of en- 
trance to the lowest primary grade to graduation 
from the high school. The board of education has 
had a special gold medal made for Addie Palmer, 
in view of this record, and it does not lessen the 
public appreciation of her faithfulness that she is 
a colored girl. 


OHIO ELECTION. 


Ohio emerges from her strange complication 
caused by the New Code in much better shape 
than was feared. All superintendents’ salaries 
have been raised. J. A. Shawan of Columbus is 
re-elected at $3,600, increase of $600; H. V. 
Hotchkiss of Akron is re-elected at $3,600; H. J. 
Eberth, who has served since Mr. Chalmers’ re- 
tirement in February, is re-elected at $3,600; N. 
H. Chaney of Youngstown is reelected at $3,500 ; 
John K. Baxter of Mt. Vernon is elected at Can- 
ton at $2,700; Charles L. Van Cleve is re-elected 
at Mansfield at $2,500; Edward M. Van Cleve is 
re-elected at Steubenville at $2,500; Carey Bog- 
gess, formerly at Springfield, is re-called to that 
city at $2,500; Professor J. W. Davidson of Ada 
is elected at Lima at $2,500; Arthur Powell is re- 
elected at Middletown at $2,400; J. W. Zeller is 
re-elected at Findlay at $2,400; Jesse MacMillan 
is re-elected at Marietta; W. K. McK. Vance is 
re-elected at Miamisburg at $2,000; A. C, 
Eldridge is promoted from the High school at 
Lorain at $2,000; H.R. McVay is re-elected at 
Sidney at $1,900; R. H. Brown at Troy at $1,800; 
J.G. Leland of Mt. Vernon High school is pro- 
moted to the superintendency, In most cases the 
term is four or five years. 
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A CHANGE OF SENTIMENT. 


There is no longer any question but that there is 
a revulsion of sentiment on the tobacco question. 
Boys no longer, as a rule, look upon a man with 
a cigar as an ideal, but rather with pity. The 
cigarette denunciation has brought it about 
largely. Where other crusades failed, the Anti- 
cigarette League wins. In several states the most 
exacting laws have been passed by a practically 
unanimous vote, and that despite the fact that the 
tobacco trust had their most expensive lawyers 
and lobbyists on the ground. In several states 
where there is no law, the selling and smoking of 
cigarettes is punished under the general head of 
immorality. Lucy Page Gaston is likely to be a 
name to be spoken in the same breath with that of 
Frances E. Willard. 


4 


A SCHOOLBOY’s INVENTION. 


A public school boy in Brooklyn has invented 
an automatic signal system which has been adopted 
by the rapid transit commission.of New York. 
This means fame and fortune for the schoolboy. 
It was clearly as a schoolboy that he invented it, 
as he says freely that it was through his teaching 
that he caught the idea,,and it is understood that 
he proposes that his teacher shall share the finan- 
cial advantages of the patent. But beyond this 
lies the fact that our modern school methods and 
plans make such inventions highly probable in the 
future. The new education encourages and makes 
a place for genius. 


President Roosevelt’s strongest characteristic is 
that he has always dared to be himself and to trust 
himself, and that he continues to do so. He has 
made more mistakes than any other good and 
great man of his years ever did, perhaps, but by 
none or all of them has he been weakened, because 
no mistake of his has ever represented a weakness. 


The Alabama, one of the best ships in the 
United States navy, was found to have her hull 
covered with barnacles a foot thick when she was 
docked in Brooklyn. Keep barnacles off the 
school ship. How? We forbear. 


Clarksburg and Fairmont, in West Virginia, 
have voted $60,000 and $150,000, respectively, for 
new school buildings by almost unanimous vote. 
Neither could have secured a majority three years 
ago. The interest is increasing. 


Modern Language Teachers’ Association of 
New England recommends one year in seven for 
study and travel for all high school teachers. It is 
certainly their due, and it would be advantageous 
alike to teacher and school. 


John Swett, California’s one historical educa- 
tional personage, her professional pride for half a 
century, is enjoying life on one of the most de- 


lightful fruit farms on the continent, happy in his 
home and children. | 


The schoolboys of Illinois raised more prize 
corn under school direction in 1904 than all other 
schoolboys in the United States several times over, 
but this will not be true in 1905. 


All over West Virginia there are “Waitman 
Barbe Literary Societies” in the public schools. 
What a tribute to man’s enthusiasm in awakening 
an interest in literature! 


In the death of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, May 
23, the women of America lost one of their noblest, 
sanest, and most respected leaders in every cause 
in which they were especially interested. 


Cambridge allows any teacher to take a year off 
for study and draw a third of their salary. It is 
a great advantage to teachers and to the city. 


If the school can help one child in fifty to 
aesthetic ecstasy, it will be sure to face many 
others toward it. 


Now let Carnegie give $100,000,000 for the 
Mutual Benefit Association of Teachers. 


Pennsylvania salary increase looks better and 
better as reports come in. 


Has not the “psychological movement” outlived 
its usefulness? 


Principals are coming to be the underpaid class in 
many cities. 


The teacher’s personality is for inspiration, not 
imitation. 


Teaching should aim to make the student self- 
complete. 


Bernard Shaw on Shakespeare is worse than 
Triggs. 


Clean up the schoolroom and grounds or clear 
out. 


Professional hospitals are talked of. For you? 
Larger school grounds is to be the next cry. 
There is always harmony in the church-yard. 
The rich man is no longer the great man. 
Rhode Island is pretty well Bataviad. 
Psychophysical is the pet word now. 

Some “essentials” are non-essentials. 

Teach less and accomplish more. 

Public schools were once fads. 


“Tt is easier for a camel,” etc. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The ‘death of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, at the ripe age 
of eighty-four, closes a career of singular and varied use- 
falness. Vrovidence endowed Mrs. L.ivermore with ex- 
traordinary physical endurance as well as intellec‘ua] 
strength and moral fibre. Her heart led her to enthu- 
siastie devotion to the reforms which she espoused,— 
anti-slavery, temperance, woman suffrage, and the rest, 
and her physical powers enabled her to travel thousands 
of miies and to speak night after night without fa'igue. 
She was in her prime during the Civil war, and threw 
herself into the work of the sanitary commis-ion with 
tireless energy. As a speaker upon the lect re pla'f>rm, 
whether in advocacy of the reforms to which she was de- 
voted or as a lecturer upon general topics, she was in 
constant demand for half a century. She had extraordi- 
nary gifts as an Orator, and skill and tact as an admin's- 
trator, and with all the rest she was a woman of benig- 
nant presence and lovable personal traits. 

* * * 

The French are getting a realizing sense of the price 
which, under some conditions, they might have to pay for 
the hospitality which they have shown the Russian fleet, 
as they contemplate the defenceless position of Indo- 
China, in the event of a possible Japanese attack The 
subject has been under consideration in the chamber of 
deputies, and the ceputy from Indo-China has reported 
to the special parliamentary committee a project for in- 
creasing the garrison and strengthening the fortifications 
and naval bases of the dependency, the execution of 
which would call for an outlay .of $42,000,009. It would 
seem to be cheaper to be a little more observant of inter- 
national obligations. 

* 


There are rumors regarding the health of Admiral 
Rojestvensky which may help to explain his somewhat 
extraordinary conduct en route. According to some ver- 
sions he is suffering from an incurable malay; according 
to others he is on the verge of a nervous collapse .by 
treason of the long strain upon him. That there is some 
foundation for these reports is indicated by the fact that 
another admiral, Birileff, has been despatched from St. 
Petersburg to Vladivostok, to take supreme command on 
land and sea, tnd to repair and put in fighting trim so 
many of the Russian ships as may reach that port. In 
view of Dr. Osler’s theory that men are past their us>ful- 

“ness at sixty, it is interesting to notice that Admiral 
‘Birileff, like most of the leaders on either side in this 
great war, has passed that limit of supposed useful- 
ness. He is sixty-four. 

* 

The general assemblies of the great Presbyterian 
churches are in session; and the chief question before all 
of them is that of union or co-operation with other 
Presbyterian bodies. The Northern Presbyterians, in 
session at Wirona Lake, Ind., have adopted unanimously 
the proposal for union with the Cumberland Pre:byter- 
jians, which had been previously approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the Presbyteries. The Cumbher- 
land Presbyterians, in session at Fresno, Cal., have been 
discussing the seme proposal. The Southern Presby- 
terians, in session at Fort Worth, Texas, have been de- 
bating the so-called “Pittsburgh plan,” for a joint council, 
representing seven Presbyterian bodies, for co-operati-n 
in missionary and other activities. 

* * * 

Reforms come in Russia upon the instalment plan, bit 
better that way thar not atall. The latest instalment is 
the publication of a rescript modifying the restrictive de- 
crees in nine of the western governments of Russia, and 
giving the Poles greater freedom for acquiring farmiig 
lands and purchasing landed estates and industrial 
premises, and also permitting the introduction of the 
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Polish and Lithuanian languages in primary and sec- 
ondary schools where a majority of the inhabitants are 
non-Russian. This is a complete reversal of the policy 
heretofore followed in ancient Poland and the Baltic 
provinces, and it gives the Poles, in particular, privileges 
which they have long been hopelessly contending for. 
Nevertheless, bomb outrages and other demonstrations 
continue at Warsaw. 
* * * 


China is not auite the negligible factor that she used 
to be in international affairs, as is made manifest by the 
resentment which has been aroused by the attempt to 
negotiate at Pekin a new exclusion treaty. The position 
of China is that, with the expiration last December of the 
ten-years’ treaty nermitting the exclusion of Chinese im- 
migrants from the United States, the old treaty of 1880 
revived. Under this treaty, only laborers could be ex- 
cluded, The Chinese government maintains its right to 
an indemnity for every case of exclusion in violation of 
this treaty. The first case, for which damages are 
claimed, is that of a Chinese merchant, who was held up 
at Seattle. It will not be easy to settle this question 
without disturbing Chinese friendship for this country. 

* -® 

The death of Judge Tourgee, at Bordeaux, where he 
had been for some years consul of the United States, re- 
calls the bitter sectional controversies of a quarter of a 
century ago, which are not yet wholly ended. Judge 
Tourgee lived for years in North Carolina after the war, 
and himself witnessed and was, in part, the object of the 
Ku-Klux conspiracies which he described so powerfully 
in “A Fool's Errand” and in “Bricks Without Straw.” 


(Continued on page 612.] 
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STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


{Continued from page 601.] 


to even the imagination. It is all at an end with 
Pelleas. 

It is a parable that needs no explanation. The 
idyll has its place in the series as a step to the final 
downfall of the Round Table. We see as Lancelot 
and Guinevere saw, that nothing else could follow. 
The sin had broken out even before the vision of 
the Grail appeared, and one man could not stand 
alone, as Arthur stood against it, forever. 

’ Yet it was the sin in the highest that made the 
sin in the lower possible. And it was Guinevere’s 
sin, not Ettarre ’s, that broke the faith of Pelleas. 
With him, as with Balin, that to which he looked 
up was his salvation, but when he looked up to the 
queen and found her guilty, he was utterly lost. 

Ettarre is a type which we utterly despise. She 
had not even the craft of Vivien to make her inter- 
esting. Cold, heartless, and cruel, knowing her 
beauty, and making a curse of it, deceiving the in- 
nocent, without art enough to deceive the wily, she 
brought her own doom upon herself, and the only 
punishment that could be punishment to her, the 
knowledge that she had destroyed for her-elf the 
sweetest fruits of life. So Pelleas was avenged, 
though he did not know it, nor would it have com- 
forted him if he had. 

The goodness of life was utterly blasted for him 
by the shock of the revelation to the knowledge of 
evil. There was nothing left but the tragedy of a 
lost soul for him, and the darkness, whither he van- 
ished. 

Now for the first time one of his knights has 
failed in faith of Arthur and in the belief in his 
vows. To Pelleas, seeing nothing good, where be- 
fore he saw nothing evil, the king is false and his 
vows are mockery. That was what Vivien had 
tried to work in the Order before, and, even with 
her craft, had failed, and that Ettarre succeeded in 
accomplishing by the very boldness of her daring. 
After that failure the Round Table could never be 
so sure, and from that moment the story moves-on 
to complete the tragedy. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS.—(IX.) 

Clara gave Cora 14 cents. 

Cora gave Clara 7 cents. 

Clara has 8-7 as much as at first. 

Cora has 6-7 as much as at fitst. 

1. How many had Clara at first? 

2. How many had Cora? 

3. How many has Clara now? 

4. How many has Cora now? 

Cyrus has 64 cents. 

Cyrus’s is 8-9 of Caleb’s. 

Caleb’s is 8-9 of Conrad’s. 

Conrad’s is 9-10 of Caesar’s. 

Caesar’s is 9-7 of Cyril's. 

Cyril’s plus 2 cents is 8-7 of Calvin’s. 
Calvin’s less 2 cents is 6-5 of Clement’s, 


Clement’s plus 4 cents is Crispin’s. 

1. How much has Caleb? 2. Conrad?’ 3, 
Caesar? 4. Cyril? 5. Calvin? 6. Clement? 7%. 
Crispin? 

Gregory has 96 marbles. 

Griggs has 3 more than 3-8 of Gregory’s. __ 

George has 16 2-3 per cent. of 3 more than 
Griggs’. 

Gardner has 3 more than 9 times George’s. 

Grant has 12 1-2 per cent. of Gardner’s plus 10. 

Godirey has 25 per cent. of Grant’s plus 20. 

Godfrey’s is 8-9 of Goldwin’s. 

Goldwin’s plus 5 is 66 2-3 per cent. of Gustavus’. 

1. How many has Griggs? 2. George? 3. 
Gardner? 4. Grant? 5. Godfrey? 6. Goldwin? 
7. Gustavus? 


HOW NATURE STUDY SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 


BY DR. EDWARD F. BIGELOW, STAMFORD, CT. 


Begin every lesson by showing either a specimen 
or an experiment, or by asking a question about 
some observed phenomenon. 

Direct pupils to observe nature whenever they 
are out of the house. 

Have pupils keep note-books of every feature of 
the progress of the seasons. 

Direct pupils to collect such specimens as are 
needed, telling them just how, where, and what to 
get. 

Watch the markets, and make use of the material 
they bring within range. 

Have pupils describe and name an object and de- 
scribe its parts, before you teach them its functions, 
habits, etc. This is “the study of structure before 
that of functions.” 

Never tell pupils anything that reasonable effort 
can lead them to learn for themselves. They be- 
come “doers by doing.” 

Commend all voluntary observations and in- 
dividual studies on the part of a pupil. 

Do not make the lessons.so elementary as to 
make thinking unnecessary on the pupil’s part, and 
do not permit them to degenerate into mere object 
lessons. 

If there is a good prescribed course available, 
follow it with care; but if not, use any material ob- 
tainable, remembering that the aim is culture, not 
instruction. 

In order to teach yourself more about the sub- 
ject, do not hesitate to ask questions, by corre- 
spondence or otherwise. Remember it is not essen- 
tial that the instructor should learn all his facts by 
the observational method which he asks his pupils 
to adopt. 

Review the subject in a good summer school of 
the right kind, where both profit and recreation 
may be obtained.—Selected. 

H. B., Iowa: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of the value of your most instructive, impar- 
tial, and inspiring Journal of Education, which I 
have been reading for fourteen years. 


E. M. R., Pennsylvania: Your Journal is the best 
educational journal coming to my office. 
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HOW GREAT LOANS ARE SOLD... 


No foreign loan as large as New York’s half of th: 
$150,000,000 Japanese i:sue placed in the American 
market has ever been floated in the United States. Our 
subscription to the Japanese loans of 1904 were respec- 
tively $25,000,000 and $30,000,000; last year’s Cuban loan 
took $35,000,000. Of Mexico’s $110,000,000 loan of 18 9 
$25,000,000 was offered here, 

The successful placing of $75,000,000 in the new 
Japanese 4% per cents. had, therefore, an importan:e 
apart from the question of the eastern war aid ths 
credit of Japan. It has caused a good deal of inquiry as 
to just what steps a banking-house takes to introduce 
such loans and how it guarantees against failure of th> 
issue, 

The first step of a banking house, in such an op?ra- 
tion, is to form an underwriting syndicate. Every great 
banking house has wealthy customers and wealthy busi- 
ness counections; it must confer with them, as to ths 
possibility of floating the new loan at a given price, and 
must be assured of their co-operation, even before it 
makes its bid. When the borrowing government makes 
its award, the successful bidder is bound to his contract. 

The recent dispute between the Russian government 
and the Paris syndicate seems to have b2en possible b2- 
cause no formal bid and no formal award had been 
made; there was only a general understanding. The 
underwriting syndicate obligates itself to take its con- 
tracted perceniage of the loan, if the investing public 
does not do so. Each member of the syndicate gives a 
piedge in writing, for a definite amount, which he may 
be called upon to advance in cash pending the sale of 
the securities. A member of the Japanese bond syndi- 
cate who participates to the extent of $1,000,000 is liable 
to be called upon for all or any part of that amount at 
the option of the managers. In the same way, he could 
be required to take $1,000,000 of the bonds at the syndi- 
cate price if the securities could not be placed elsewhere. 
Thus there is always a risk attending the venture. 

It often happens that several syndicates are formed in 
competition when an attractive boid offering is at hand. 
Last April, when Cuba’s $35,000,000 loan was und2r 
negotiation, three or four strong New York banking 
houses bad representatives in Havana. Each put in a 
bid, and the centract was almost closed with one group 
of bankers when a rival syndicate overbid it at the last 
moment, and secured the loan. In the same way a Ber- 
lin syndicate did its best to secure the Japanese loan, 
It was said to have bid a higher price than the success- 
ful syndicate, and Berlin undoubtedly expected to get the 
loan. But the fact that Japan’s two previous loans had 
been successfully floated in London and New York hal, 
no doubt, 2 great deal to do with securing the acceptanc>3 
of the English and American bid. Japan, too, it has been 
explained, was willing that the London and New York 
bankers who had stood by it in the issuance of the pre- 
vious loans should clear a handsome profit on this one, 
and consequently agreed to the terms with very little 
haggling. 

The chief underwriting syndicate often organizes 
smaller syndicates of bankers, which go about to find a 
market for the securities with their own clients, or buy 
them outright for a rise. Sometimes these smaller syn- 
dicates get “held up’? with the bonds after the orisinal 
syndicate has disposed of them. This happened recently 
with a $75,000,090 railway bond issue. It was oversub- 
scribed at the start. Expecting to find a quick marke: 
for the bonds, numerous small banking firms put in 
large bids, and then had difficulty in caring for th2 
allotments. In the rush to realize on these holdings, the 
bonds, which had gone to a premium, soon declinel hbe- 


iow the subscription price, with heavy loss to the holders, 
But it is through the large and small syndicates that a 
loss is finally lodged with actual investors, the chief syn- 
dicate advertising the issue and securing as many in- 
dividual subscriptions as possible. 

Generally, a syndicate is paid a percentage on the <ell- 
ing price of the entire issue, but in the ease of one recent 
offering an ingenious device was resorted to whereby 
the members received a commission for only a portion 
of the loan, the managers taking the rest. As the bonds 
went to a premium almost immediately, the managing 
bankers made large profits by this unusual stipulation. 

Some syndicates have never paid a dollar, but it is cus- 
tomary for the managers to call for 5 or 10 per cent. of 
the subscriptions to defray preliminary expenses or mace 
initial payments to the borrowers. The profit on thess 
underwiitings varies according to the securities and 
terms of the syndicate agreement. The bankers wh> 
took the Japanese loan will in al! probability receive 
$750,000 for the underwriting alone. This is 1 per cent. 


on the $75,000,000 underwritten.—New York Evening 
Post. 


AN APPRECIATIVE TEACHER. 


There came to my notice the other day a little book so 
charming and yet so simple and practical in its method 
that I wish to express my pleasure at its appearance. It 
is, indeed, ‘‘a little book,” of only sixty pages and nearly 
a third of them blank, but it has a title that will endear 
it to any child’s heart, namely, “My Own Book of Three 
Flowers Which Bloom in April” and ‘““My Own Book of 
Three Flowers Which Bloom in May.” 

The cover is of a pleasing warm gray cardboard and 
within are photographs of the six wild flowers in their 
native haunts. Each picture faces introductory remarks 
about the flower and serves as a means of identification, 
Such ‘means of identification will be necessary, alas, 
much oftener than the botanist or nature lover might 
imagine. Next is a list of questions for the child to ask 
the flower and the answers can only be found out by 
seeking and studying the flower itself. Then follows a 
blank page with the heading, “My Own Story of the 
Trillium.” for instance. An original feature which will 
please the teacher of drawing, where there is one, and 
will open new possibilities to teacher and pupil alike, 
where there is no such special teacher, is a set of designs 
from the conventionalized flowers, each in its appropri- 
ate place. Blank pages are provided for the child’s “own 
designs.” 

The flood of literature about nature is on the ebb, but 
there are beginning to appear books of a different sort 
adapted to the study of nature at first hand by the chil- 
dren of the schools. The nature literature has served a 
ereat purpose, and will ccntinue to have its use; but 
the great need at present is téxt-hooks which shall be 
simple and practical and adapted to the work of schools. 
There is also need of a better systematizing of nature 
study and some degree of unification. Books which will 
aid in this —and they will be text-books—will be received 
with enthusiasm by the educators who realize the im- 
portant place which belongs to nature studies in the 
child’s education. 

Mary E. Hill, 


Teacher in Nature Studies. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


There is no good in arguing with the inevitable. The 


only argument available with an east wind is to put 
on your overcoat.—Lowell. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HARMONIC READERS. Natural Music Course. By 
Frederick H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. New York: 
Americen Book Company. Five books. 

In no department of education has the publisher done 
more for progress than in music. With only one state, I 
think, requiring that music be taught it is in the schools 
of every wide state, largely hecavise of the promotive en- 
ergy of the publishers who have been improving the 
school song beoks. 

Compare the school music book of to-day with the 
SunGay school song book! The Sunday schcol books 
have made slignt advance. They continue, very generally, 
to ser.e up characteristic jingles, while the schoo] musi2 
books have come to give us art, and have created an ar- 
tistic sense in the pupils. As a result Sunday school and 
“prayer mecting’ song books must b2 changed every 
little while in the vain endeavor to find something b>tter 
of the same kind. No phase of school work has wade a 
greater contribution to the public taste and talent than 
the music teaching. Messrs. Ripley and Tapper have 


* sided materially in this public service. This, their latest 


co:.tributien, is a graded series which presents work that 
is so varied as to lend a perpetual charm to the teaching 
and the studying of niusic from day to day, while enhanc- 
ius the disciplinary value. There may be variety that is 
civerting, but here it conc2ntrates effort. 

Much sttention is given to dictation exercises for the 
eultivaticn of acute hearing and intelligent appreciation 
of musical effects. 


THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Professor John A. Fairlie, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 274 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 

This able and comprehensive volume fills its own 
niche. It comes to us as a_ surprise to know that 
American writers have not essayed to give us anything 
like a complete and systematic work on the national 
administration, and that the nearest approach to this as 
an exhaustive treatise is the work of a foreigner— 
James Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” It is true that 
phases of the administration have been presented in 
magazine articles, and these have had in many instances 
a value that no cne would think of depreciating. But 
the study of the theme asa whole does. not seem to 
have occurred to our writers of renown, as if there was 
a distinct and legitimate place for suck in our litera- 
ture. 

Professor Fairlie is not then traversing an o‘t- 
frequented path in the compilation of bis somewhat 
uniqrve and exceedingly able volume. He deals with a 
feature of our national life that all thoughtful citizens 
would like to know about, and would be the wiser and 
better for knowing. Questions relating to the activities 
of government are coming more and more to the front 
in popular discussion, and to have a treatise that dis- 
closes these activities, that shows us how things are 
actually done, and ty whom, and with what safeguards, 
is of immense importance to our citizens to-day. 

This work covers a wide area, dealing with the general 
and specia! administrative powers of the President first, 
and then naturally passing on to the Senate and Con- 
gress, and the Cabinet. Then follows a careful study o° 
each of the several departments—state, treasury, war, 
navy, post-office, justice, interior, agriculture, and com- 
merce and labor. The detached bureaus are next con- 
sidered—such as the Inter-state Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Service Commission, and others. The adminis- 
trative powers and labors of each and all of these are 
set forth in a most luminous and thorough manner by 
our author. 

One of the chief exeellences of the book is that it 
sets before us in orderly array the most important facts 
and methods of our national governing bodies, s> that 
any one almost at a glance may obtain the precise in- 
formation on these matters that he may need. A more 
remote but very great value of the work is the ready 
help it affords to state and municipal governments, in 
giving them the best possible hints as to how they may 
make their own governmental methods orderly and 
effective. Too frequently these secondary and subordi- 
nate administrations are patently crude and chaotic, and 
to bring them into a more ideal and efficieit form may 
be secured by the sight of how the general administra- 
tion is conducted. No student of public affairs can easily 
afford to pass by Professor Fairlie’s work without a 
careful examination of its content; else he may miss 


something that would greatly assist him in understand- 
ing the science of adminigfrative government. 


HOW THE UNITED STATES BECAME A NATION. 
By John Fiske. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Clo h. 
Tilustrated. 254 pp. Price, 50 cents; by mail 60 cents. 
In a very brief compass the development of the 

United States from its earlier semi-chaotic conditions to 
a well-rounded nationality is told in this volume with 
remarkable acumen and completeness. The peaks, at 
least, of great formative events from Washington’s day 
to the close of the Civil war are brought prominently to 
view. and not one worthy of being seen is missing from 
the mighty range. Mr. Fiske was an adept in making 
selections from the creat mass of facts, many of whic 
one could afford to overlook. And the choices in this 
work of his are exceedingly judicious. High schoo's ani 
the upper srades of grammar schools may be greatly 
assisted in their studies of American national life by this 
luminous volume. The text is quite copiously i lus- 
trated, especially by portraits of the men who attainel 
national prominence during the period under review. 

THE FREEDOM OF LIFE. By Annie Payson Call, 
Boston: Little. Brown & Co. Cloth. 211 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

In these days of nervous strain and stress these 
sensible words of Miss Call will come as a positive beue- 
diction to many. Her doctrine of non-resistance to 
many of the ills of life is delightfully suggestive and 
positively restful. It is not the method that many weary 
souls adopt, but the author wisely insists that it is the 
method they should adopt to free themselves from life’s 
insistent cares. Prior to the advent of this vo'ume Mis3 
Call had spoken helpfully to nervously-exhausted men 
and women, and her words were gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The same strain is in her new book, but—like 
some musical measures—it will stand the repetition. 


HANS ARNOLD'S APRILWETTER. Edited and anno- 
tated by Professor Laurence Fossler, University of 
Nebraska. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 144 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Hans Arnold is the nom de plume of Frau von Bulow, 
wife of the celebrated German army officer. Her 
migratory life led her to write of the places she visited 
and the people she met. Her language is very pure and 
unaffected, and is worthy of regard by the student of 
German. The text of “Aprilwetter” contains three of her 
short stories, which Professor Fossler judiciously anno- 
tates. It appears in Heath’s “Modern Language Serie3,”’ 
in which 367 volumes are already listed. 


ESSENTIALS OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOFPY. 
By E. J. Hoenshel. Topeka: Crane & Co. Paper. 50 
vp. Price, 15 cents. 

The principles of orthography are given in this com- 
pact and valuable little work in a manner that will 
greatly assist teachers in getting better results from 
their spelling classes. At the same time the information 
necessary to enable a student to pass the ordinary, ex- 
amination in this subject is concisely given. 


DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY. By Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr. New York: Henry Holt & So. Price, $1.50. 

An instructive and interesting series of essays on 
dramatisis, and a few of the more promiient plavs of 
the dey. The literary side of the subject is discussed, 
and the more important features of the play are em»ha- 
sized with clearness and ability. Some of these have 
never performed in this country. 

The book is a valuable addition to the literature of the 
subject. 

THE VAN DYK& BGCOK. Selected from the writings 
of Henry van Dyke. By Edwin Mims, Ph. D., of 
Tririty College, Durham, N. C. Biographical sketch 
by Breoke van Drke. New York: Charles Scribn>or’s 
Sons. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Probably no essayist of our day is so attractive to so 
large a ciass of persons as is Henry van Dyke. He 
comes nearer the universal populirity of Beecher and 
Phillips Prooks thar any man since their day. It is 
doubtful if any American has ever written a single para- 
graph in prose that has been so widelv known in so short 
a time and so ardently admired for its comforting senti- 
ment as “The Footpath to Peace,” which is but eleven 
iines—“little guide-posts on the fostpath to peace.’’ 
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This book has gathered .fourteeu. memories and pic- 
tures, nine songs-out-dvors, five’stories, five bits of blue- 
sky philosophy, and a charming story of the author’s life 
from a child’s point of view. These thirty-three selec- 
tions are as near the standard of the masters as any 
prose written nowadays, and nothing could be more fit- 
ting to be read in sehool by the students or to them. 


THE WAYBACKERS. By Joe Cone. Full-page illustra- 
tions by Eliot Keen. Portrait studies by Horace 
Dummer. Boston: Colonial Press. Cloth. 

Joe Cone! Do you know Joe Cone in verse and prose 
dialect? If not, there is something lacking in your life, 
that is if you «njoy rural folk as they were by inheri- 
tance and tradition. No modern writer has caught the 
flavor of the waybackers better than has Joe Cone. If 
approaches “David Harum,” 

“bf I had mv choice between takin’ city boarders a1’ 
ketehin’ rattlers for a livin’ I’d go into the snake bizniz 
right away.” A man who takes summer boarders is 
“porn t’ command men instid uy hosses an’ caows.” 

The story is interesting, the characteristic sayings 
quite fetching, the bits of verse enlivening, and the 
realism decidedlv that of a master. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth says of the book: “I have read most bosks re- 
lating to the farmine towns of New England, and am 
quite familiar with the subject, but with the sinzle ex- 
ception of ‘Sam Lawson’ and “The Minister’s Wooing,’ 
bv Mrs. Stowe, 1} have seen nothing in which the dialect 
of the hill and valley country life of New England has 
been so well and admirably produced.” 

SCHCOL SONGS WITH COLLEGE FLAVOR. By Leo 
Rich Lewis, A. M. New York: Hinds, Noble & El- 
dredge. 

This book has been compiled with a view to increasing 
the interest in music among high school pupils by giving 
them songs with a “college spirit.’ 

For this purpose the author has redressed several 
songs and revised others, thus bringing them within t-e 
range of youthful voices, and making them more avail- 
able for the schoolroom., The book is a welcome addi- 
tion to the list of song-books. 


SCHULTZ LA NEUVAINE DE COLETTE. Edited by 
Assistant Professor R. E. Bassett, University of Kansa:, 
New York: W. Rk. Jenkins. Paper. 275 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

Jeanne Schultz is the daughter of a French officer, who, 
on retirement from service, became the librarian of the 
Ecole Polytechnique. Mlle, Schultz is the author of sevy- 
eral novels, of which “Colette” is one. It was accepted 
anonymously by the “Revue de Deux Mondes,” and pub- 
lished in i887. It has always been popular among French 
fiction, and avoids any objectional features cf such writ- 
ing. The French is a mcdel cf elegance. Copious notes 
are added. 


SELECTIONS FROM STANDARD FRENCH AUTHORS. 
Compiled and annotated by Assistant Professor O. G. 
Guerlac of Cornel] University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
16mo. Cloth, 214 pp. Price, 50 cents; mail, 55 cents, 
4 French reader, primarily designed for first and sec- 

ond-year students, and well-adapted to give them an ex- 

celleut idea of the men cf letters who have exhibited 

French genius. Among the thirty-eight selections made 

will be found examples from Moliere, Pascal, La Fon- 

taine, Victor Hugo, Beossuet, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
others, all of whose works are familiar in the schools cf 

France. Brief biographies accompa»y the selections, 

and the text is judiciously annotated. A complete vocab- 

ulary is also given, 
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these modern days have unfortunately made wus ac- 
quainted. Yet it is not untrue to facts as they appear in 
the arena to-day. The character sketches are exceed- 
ingly well drawn. It is written in the interests of So- 
cialism. 


—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Foundations of Sociology.’’ By Edward A. Ross. Price, 
$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘** Old Tales and Modern Ideals.” By J. H. Phillips. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘“‘A Primer of Forestry.” By Gifford Pinchot. Washington: 
Gevernment Printing Office. 

** Report ona Course of Study in Physiol and Hygiene for the 
Massachusetts Public Schools.’ Prepared the mittee of 
Twelve. Boston: Estabrook Press. 

‘The New Knowledge.” By Robert Kennedy Duncan. Price, $2.00. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

‘*Xenophon’s Anabasis.” (First Four Books.) By Charles F. 
Smith. ith the co-operation of Campbell Bonner and Frederick 8. 
Morrison. New York:'D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*One’s Self I Sing and Other Poems.” By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Price, $1.50.——" A Pioneer Doctor.’’ By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

‘*Gerstacker’s Irrfahrten.” Edi by F. B. Sturm. “ Asensi’s 
Victoria.”’ Edited by S.Ingraham. Price, 50 cents.——** Cha- 
teaubriand’s Atala.’ ited by Oscar Kunns. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

“Simple Grammaire Francaise.’’ By Paul Bercy and Georges Cas- 
tegnier. New York: William R. Jenkins. 


THE RECORDING ANGEL. A 


Novel. By Edwin Arncld 
Brenholtz. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co.’ Cloth. 287 
pp. Price, $1. 

The animus of this book is 4 
struggle between one of the 
ereat trusts and the labor 
unions, and the situations are 
very realistic. The title comes 
from a supposed ingenious ma- 
chine, a sort of automatic 
graphophone that took down im- 
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magnate when he thought him- 
self unheard. In a real sense it 
is not a comfortable book to 
read, for it repeats the nefrve- 
disturbing scenes with which 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE.. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Co y should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Association, 
Put-in Bay Island, Ohio, N. H. 
Chaney, Youngstown, President. 

June 28-29-30: National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Negro Youth, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

June 29: The Colored State Teach- 
rs’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


GORHAM. Dr. O. J. Corthell has 
resigned as principal of the state 
normal school after thirty years of 
noble service. No other man, past or 
present, has been identified with the 
large educational interests of Maine 
89 long or has rendered an equal ser- 
vice through the schools. For more 
than fifty years Dr. Corthell has 
occupied a position of large infiu- 
ence, and for all of that time has 
been a leader. For nearly twenty 
years he was the most distinguished 
educator of eastern Maine. He was 
then state superintendent, and one 
of the most notable in her history. 
It was in his administration that 
this normal school was established, 
and he has been its only principal. 
Tt is the best equipped and appointed 
of the four schools of the state, now 
that the main building has been 
doubled, and a beautiful principal’s 
residence has been given by ex- 
Governor Robie. Mr. Corthell will 
now complete some literary educa- 
tional work upon which he has been 
engaged for a long time. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The’ annual confer- 
ence of elementary and secondary 
schools was held May 11, 12, and 13 
in the Tuck school building. The 
general subject for discussion was: 
“The Function of the School in De- 
veloping Character,’ and the detailed 
program was as follows:— 

Thursday, May 11—General topic, 


“The opportunities for educating the 
feelings and the will in connection 
with the classroom instruction”; 
o’clock, address, ‘““The Development 
of Training the Will,” Professor H. 
H. Horge, Dartmouth; 4 to 6 o’clock, 
conference of secondary schools, 
topic, “Consciousness of Power,” A. 
O. Norton, Harvard, leader; 4 o’clock, 
conference of elementary’ schools, 
topic, “Development and Training of 
the Will in Connection with Class- 
room Instruction,” Principal J. E. 
Klock, State Normal school, leader; 8 
o’clock, address, “How Shall Pupils 
be Taught to Estimate Themselves?” 
President W. J. Tucker, Dartmouth. 
Friday, May 12—General topic for 


the day, “School Management and 


Character Building”; 8.80 a. m., ad- 
dress, “The Opportunity of the 
Teacher to Influence Character,” the 
Rev. Endicott Peabody Groton; 9.30 
a. m., address, “College Preparation 
in Character,” Professor C. D. Adams, 
Dartmouth; 10.20 to 12 o’clock, con- 
ference of secondary schools, topics, 
“Good and Bad Discipline,” “Social 
Life of the School,” “School Incen- 
tives,” Principal H. P. Amen, Exeter 
Academy, leader; 10.30 to 12 o’clock, 
conference of elementary schools, 
topic, “School Incentives,” Superin- 
tendent W. D. Parkinson, Waltham, 
leader; 2 o’clock, address, “The Par- 
ent Problem,”’ Professor G. H. Locke, 
Chicago University; 3 to 5 o'clock, 
conference of the secondary schools, 
topic, “The Parent Problem,” Princi- 
pal BE. C. Adams, Newton high school, 
leader; 3 to 5 o’clock, conference of 
elementary schools, topics, ‘““‘The Par- 
ent Problem,” “Social Life in the 
School,” Principal Isaac Huse, Man- 
chester, leader; 8 o'clock, address, 
“The Religious Spirit of the Second- 
ary School,” Professor G. A. Coe, 
Northwestern University. 

Saturday, May 13, 8 a. m—“A Re- 
view of the Conference,” Instructor 
F. C. Lewis, Dartmouth; 9.45, ad- 
dress, “The Secondary School as an 
Ethical Instrument,” Professor G. H. 
Palmer, Harvard University. 


DOVER. At the meeting of the 
Strafford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Dover on May 22 the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, W.  B. 
Sprague, Durham; vice-president, B. 
S. Mooney, Somersworth; secretary, 
Miss Annie L. Ricker, Séuth Ber- 
wick; treasurer, E. A. Pugsley, Sal- 
mon Falls; executive committe, Mis; 
Annie Rollins, Rochester; Robert M. 
Looney, Milton; Miss Elsa W. Rege- 
stein, Farmington; member of edu- 
cational council, Dr. A. J. Keyes, 
Dover. 

LACONIA. At the annual organ- 
ization of the school board the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William A. Plummer; secre- 


STEEL PENS. 


STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 


of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Lest. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 


tary, Albert C. Moore; clerk, J. H. 
Blaisdell. The matter of the e‘ectioi 
of a superintendent of schools w2s 
taken up with the result that J. H. 
Blaisdell had all the votes. 

LEBANON. The school commit- 
tee of the town of Lebanon has con- 
tracted for a new high school build- 
ing to be finished and ready for oc- 
cupancy by January 1, 1906, at a cost 
of $18,200. 

NASHUA. A teachers’ institute in 
connection with the annual spring 
meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held May 
19, with the following program:— 

“Character and Competence,” Su- 
perintendent George i. Aldrich, 
Brookline, Mass.: “Geography,” 
Principal F. F. Murdock, State Nor- 
mal school, North Adams, Mass.; “A 
Neglected Scientific Principle in 
Schooi Work,” State Superintendent 
H. C. Morrison; “School Gardening,” 
Principal W. A. Baldwin, State Nor- 
mal school, Hyannis, Mass.; “Play 
in Elementary Education,’ Superin- 
tendent G. E. Johnson, Tewiksbury- 
Tyngsboro’, Mass. ; “Wneglish,” 
Charles Iu. Hanson, Boston. 

LISBON. A _ teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of the Ammon- 
oosuc Valley Teachers’ Association 
was held May 19. The following 
program owas_ given: Morning— 
Reading, Miss Addie E. Gould, Lit- 
tleton; “How can best results in 
the classroom he secured?” Princf- 
pal Charles IL. Wallace, Lisbon; 
“Arithmetic,” Superintendent Louis 
P. Nash, Holyoke, Mass. Afternoon 
—“American History,” Miss Virginia 
Spencer, New Hampshire Normal 
schcol, Plymouth; “English,” Miss 
Elizabeth R. Hooper, Normal school, 
Plymonth; “The Quality of Inspira- 
tion,” Superintendent Louis P. Nash. 

MANCHESTER. Information has 
been received that the Rev, Leonard 
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Walter, O. S. B., pastor of St. Bene- 
dict’s church, Newark, N. J., is to be- 
come director of St. Anselm’s Col- 
lege, his term of office to begin next 
September. Father Walter was for- 
merly pastor of St. Raphael’s church, 
West Manchester. 

Seven or eight years ago, Father 
Walter was director of St. Anselm’s 
College. He was ordained to the 
priesthood twenty-five years ago this 
month, and is noted as an able edu- 
cator. 

PORTSMOUTH. The annual con- 
vention of the Rockingham County 
Teachers’ Association was held May 
15, and there was an exceptionally 
good attendance of teachers from all 
over the country. There was con- 
siderable business transacted other 
than the program, and the conven- 
tion considered the suggestion that 
it join the Strafford County Associa- 
tion, making one association for the 
two counties. The matter was thor- 
oughly discussed, and at the after- 
noon session an expression of opin- 
jon was taken, which was not in 
favor of joining the Strafford County 
Association. The following program 
‘was given: A class in phonetic read- 
ing by Miss Grace Kennerson and 
class of the Haven school; J. W. 
Hobbs, teacher at the high school, 
had a paper of special interest on 
spelling, and an address by State 
Superintendent H. C. Morrison. 

The afternoon session consisted of 
class grammar work by Principal 
Miss M. F. Peirce and class of the 
Farragut school, and a paper on 
“Arithmetic,” by Superintendent 
L. Silver of this city, and an address 
‘by the Rev. George E. Leighton on 
“This Epoch of Books.” The elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the fol- 
lowing for the ensuing year: 
President, Miss D. M. Coleman, 
Portsmouth; vice-president, Miss 
Flora M. Tuck, North Danville; sec- 
retary, Miss Grace Kennerson, 
Portsmouth: treasurer, Miss Joseph- 
ine P. Dow, Exeter; executive com- 
mittee, Superintendent Sprague of 
Epping, Miss Mae C. Brooks of 
Plaistow, A. B. Crawford of New- 
market; member educational coun- 
cil, Superintendent E. L. Silver, 
Portsmouth. 


DURHAM. The program of the 
exercises for commencement week at 
the New Hampshire College has just 
been completed, and is as follows: 
‘Sunday, June 4, 10.45 a. m., baccalau- 
reate sermon, the Rev. Lucius H. 
Thayer; Monday, June 5, 7.45 p. m., 
cadet prize drill; Tuesday, June 6, 
11 a. m., annual meeting board of 
trustees; 2.30 p. m., class day exer- 
cises, class reunions; 7.45 p. m., glee 
2lub concert: Wednesday, June 7, 
9.20 a. m., battalion drill: 10.30 a. m., 
commencement exercises; address, 
O. W. Thompson, president Ohio 
State University; conferring de- 
grees; 2.30 p. m., alumni meeting; 3 
Pp. m., senior promenade. 

VERMONT. 

BRISTOL. The annual meeting of 
the Addison County Association of 
Teachers and Patrons was beld in 
Bristol May 19-20. The following is 
the program:— 

President’s address: “The Ecuca- 
tion of the Parent,’’ Rev. R. R. Da’ is. 
of Vergennes; “Nature Study in the 
Rural Schools,’ Professor lL. 
Jones, of U. V. M.; “Reading in the 
Rural School,” A. F. Howes, Sheffield, 
Mass.; “English in the Rural 


School,” Miss Maude E. Mellen, 
Middlebury; address, Rev. Thomas 
Simmes of Middlebury. 

In the evening addresses were 
given by Hon. J. A. DeBoer of Mont- 
pelier, and Professor H. H. Horne of 
Dartmouth College. 

Saturday’s program: ‘Patriotism 
in the Public Schools,” L. A. Web- 
ster of Whiting; “Manual Training 
in the Rural School,” President C. H. 
Spooner; ‘“Where ‘to Lay the Em- 
phasis in Teaching Geography,” A. 
W. Eddy of New Haven; “School 
Supervision,” E. <A. Hassilltine, 
Bristol; “Art in Public Schools,” 
Miss Gertrude Brinkhaus, Boston; 


“Talk on Buds,” A. C. Dike, Bristol. 


Officers elected: President, Dr. G. 
B. F. Willard, Vergennes; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal A. W. Eddy, New 
Haven; secretary and treasurer, 
Grace A. Foote, Middlebury; execu- 
tive committee, Principal Everett 
Skilling, Middlebury; Rev. B. F. 
Swift, Orwell. 

Voted to hold next meeting in Ver- 
gennes in May, 1906. 

BENNINGTON. J. Francis Allison, 
for four years principal of the North 
Bennington graded schools, and 
past two years examiner of teachers 
in Bennington county, has resigned 
his position to accept the superin- 
tendency of the towns of West Stock- 
bridge, Richmond, Alford, and Egre- 
mont, Mass. be 

MONTPELIER. A_ recent tele- 
gram from Rey. EB. A. Bishop, princi- 
pal of the Montpelier seminary, 
states that D. K. Pearsons, of Hins- 
dale, Ill., has offered $50,000 to the 
seminary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The program of the summer’ ses- 
sion of the Hyannis normal schoo! 
is one of the most attractive normal 
school programs ever issued. It is 
not only beautiful, but it gives a 
graphic view of what is being dond 
there. 

BOSTON. Seth Sears, principal 
of Franklin school, resident in Cam- 
bridge, is president of the Y. M. C. 
A. of that city, which, by the way, 
is one of the best institutions of the 
kind of any in New England. Mr. 
Sears is one of the leaders of Cam- 
bridge in all good work. 


MARSHFIELD. The Marshfield | 


district, including also Duxbury and 
Scituate, has given E. L. Willard his 
eleventh election as superintendent 
and virtually unanimous every time. 
This is probably unparalleled in 
Massachusetts district supervision. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. All school affairs 
are eminently prosperous and peace- 
ful under Superintendent F. H. 
Beede, who has the rare gift of p:o- 
moting progress without irritating 
existing men and measures. 

The present matter of public inter- 
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est is a co-operative organization in 
which parents join the teachers in 
the advancement of school interests. 
This was first introduced in the 
Winchester district by Jarius C. 
Knowlton, supervising principal of 
the district. Every sehvol in the 
city now has such a parents’ club, 
ment. 
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These books, especially the earlier, 
stirred the feelings of the American 
people as nothing had done since the 
publication of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The earlier book sold 200,000 copies 
in the first year after its issue and 
the other, which followed it closely, 
was not far behind in circulation. 
Judge Tourgee’s later career was not 
so successful. There was a melan- 
choly prophecy of it in the title of 
one of his books, “The Man Who 
Outlived His Usefulness.” 


The organization of a “vigilance 
commiittee’’ in Philadelphia conve;s 
an odd suggestion of early western 
civilization; but it has bean 
prompted and essentially justified by 
the most remarkable demonstration 
of civic corruption and shameless- 
ness ever recorded in this country. 
By an overwhelming majority, in the 
face of indignant protests from all 
classes of the plundered citizens, and 
with an honorable and profitable bid 
before it, which it ignored, the Phi'a- 
delphia city councils rushed through 
an order giving agas company a 
seventy-five-years’ lease of the gas 
works for the lump «um _ 0of 
25,000,000. No conditions were at- 
tached, and if the order becomes 
operative, the city will be at the 
mercy of this company for the life- 


“time of two generations. It is noto- 


rious that the votes for this measure 

were bought, and when the action 

was taken, citizens who crowded the 

galleries of the council chamber 

shouted “thieves’’_and ‘‘robbers’”’ at 

their representatives. 
* 

“Nelson’s year’ has witnessed in 
Asiatic waters a naval defeat morse 
complete and overwhelming than 
that which the great Admiral in- 
flicted upon England’s enemies at 
Trafalgar. The long-anticipated en- 
counter between the Russian and 
Japanese fleets took place on Satur- 
day and Sunday in the straits of 
Korea, and ended in the almost com- 
plete destruction of the Russian 
fighting squadron, and this without 
any substantial damage to Admiral 
Togo’s fleet. 

* 

The Russian admiral, with a dar- 
ing which paralyzed the Russian 
naval staff at St. Petersburg, chcese 
the direct route through the straits to 
Viadivostok, thus putting himself ina 


position where the Japanese torp2do 
craft could be made most effective 
against him. He detached from his 
fleet and sent to Shanghai the con- 
verted cruisers, supply ships, and 
other slow-moving vessels; and with 
his battleships in one column, and 
his armored and protected cruisers 
and coast defence vessels in another, 
steamed into the straits, where Ad- 
miral Togo had been for weeks lying 
in wait for him. 
ok * 

There were eight battleships, four 
of them of the first class and new 
ships, three armored cruisers, six 
protected cruisers, and three coast 
defence vessels in the Russian 
double column. The Japanes2 de- 
livered their attack mostly with their 
torpedo craft, and with a fury which 
threw the Russians into confus‘on. 
They followed up this advantage 
with their heavier ships; and in a 
few hours little was left of the Rus- 
sian fighting fleet. Of the four new 
and first-class battleships two wera 
sunk, one was captured, and the 
fourth, which had been the flagship 
of the fleet, was seriously crippled; 
one of the second-class battleships 
was captured; the three armored 
cruisers were all sunk; two of the 
protected cruisers were sunk; and all 
three of the coast defence vessels 
were captured or sunk. 

So, in a day, the naval power of 
Russia was shattered. Three or four 
thousand Russians were taken 
priscners, and nearly or quite as 
many more went down with their 
ships. Rear Admiral Nebogatoff, 
who commanded the re-enforcing 
Russian squadron which joined the 
original fleet some weeks ago, was 
among the prisoners. Not the least 
important result of the fight is that 
the Japanese fleet, which had only 
five battleships all told, including 
two which had suffered seriously in 
earlier fighting, is re-enforced by two 
captured battleships, one of them, ths 
Orel, a new and first-class ship, and 
by two coast defence ironclads. 


No teacher should begin or add toa 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Without consulting our catalogue. 
We publish all the books 0. 
LOUISA fi. ALCOTT 
And many other famous writers for 
young people. Write to 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. - = Boston 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 
erty St., New York City. Drop us a postal. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Puliman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


ENEELY & CO. 
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Route to Lewis & Clark Centen- 
nial. 


Aside from the many interest'nz 
features that will surround the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition to be held at 
Portland during the coming summer, 
it is well to remind the traveling pub- 
lic that the Columbia river country 
offers attractions that are not sur- 
passed in any part of this continent. 

Much has been said and written 
about the beautiful Hudson river, but 
it will be found that the great Colum- 
bia river of the Far West is even 
more beautiful, more novel, grander, 
and more charming than its no‘ed 
eastern rival. 

A trip down the Columbia is well 
worth journey across the contir ent. 
Even Lewis and Clark thought es 
much a hundred years ago, wien it 
took them eighteen months to go 
from the Mississippi to the Pacifi: 
ocean. What mighty changes have 
been wrought since their time. Rail- 
roads were not even dreamed of then. 
President Jefferson had never heard 
of such a thing, and more than a 
quarter of a century elapsed before a 
single mile of railroad was built in 
‘the United States. Now we have 
more than 200,000 miles, spre-ding 
out and covering the entite country. 

A dweller on the banks of the Hud- 
son river can now enter a palace car 
at his door and go to the mouth of 
the Columbia river by way of th> 
great Union Pacific railroad in much 
less time than it would have taken 
President Jefferson to go from New 
York to Boston. And what a delight- 
ful journey that Columbia river route 
must suggest to all who love the 
grand and ‘beautiful in nature. 

It is well to remember also that 
this same Union Pacific railway ‘s 
one of the great achievements of ihe 
century, made possible by the suc- 
cess of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion in 1805. 

By this route the traveler passes 
through the old Spanish territory 
which Jefferson purchased, over the 
Rocky mountains, through forest and 
plain, down to the shores of the 
Pacific oceam. There is not a dull 
spot on the way. Even the scandy 
desert comes to have its charm, and 
the barest, ruggedest mountains grow 
in splendor as we climb over the 
backbone of the continent. 

Truly, Thomas Jefferson was the 
prince of expansionists, and the 
American people are not unmindful 
of his great services when they plan 
to hold this Centennial exposition on 
the banks of the mighty Columbia in 
honor of his memory.—The Critique, 
Medical publication, March 1, 1905, 
Denver, Col. 


New England Prospering. 


AND YET UNCHANGED FROM COLONIAL 
DAYS. 


New England history, thrift, and 
progress commenced when the Pil- 
egrims landed at Plymouth in 1620. 
They worked untiringly and unceas- 
ingly for the establishment of com- 
mercial centres and _ industrial 
markets; and the present flourishing 
manufacturing and commercial activ- 
ity of the Hub shows how well they 
succeeded. But Nature appeared on 
the scene long before our early pro- 
genitors and shaped the bays and 
shore line; piled up the mountains 


and artistically laid out the lake and 
valley lands. The ‘Crystal Hills’ 
long, long years ago were the sacred 
haunt of the’ red men’s Manitou, the 
lakes and rivers, the aborigines’ fish- 
ing grounds, and the magnificent sea- 
coast was their haven of rest. Then 
the “‘pale face” came, and afterwards 
was the advent of the railroad. 

Busy marts, high mountains, lake 
and inland sections, and the entire 
seacoast were all linked by the great 
steam railroad. Climatic conditions 
have not changed, nothing new, ex- 
cept the opportunity to get there, and 
what additional charms hotel mén 
and landscape artists have added. 

Summer is the vacation searon, 
New England the vacation land, and 
the Bostom & Maine railroad the 
vacation road. You don’t know New 
England unless you know her re- 
sorts; and the Boston & Maine Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Poston, 
has just published a beautiful book 
of ninety pages telling all about New 
England resorts, how to get there, 
where to stop, and what it costs. 
Send your address, the book is fre: 
for the asking. 


ate 


Vacation Resorts in New England 


The vacation season has com- 
menced, and he who makes his ar- 
rangements in time is in no danger 
of getting left. Seashore and inland 
resorts have made great preparaticns 
for this year, and the Boston & 
Maine passenger department is al- 
ways ready to act as adviser and con- 
ductor. Just look at our bargain 
counter! Thirteen beautiful descrip- 
tive books describing in detail every 
portion of Northern New England 
and entitled: — 

“All Along Shore.” 

“Lakes and Streams.” 

“Among the Mountains.” 

“Central Massachusetts.” 

“Valley of the Connecticut and 
Northern Vermont. 

“Monadnock Region.” * 

“Southeast New Hampshire.” 

“Southwest New Hampshire.” 

“Lake Sunapee.”’ 

“Fishing and Hunting.” 

“Lake Memphremagog.” 

“Hoosac Country and Deerfield 
Valley.” 

“Merrimack Valley.” 

Any one of the above descriptive 
books will be mailed wpon receipt of 
two cents in stamps for each bcok, 
but that is not all, we have two 
beautiful colored maps, one a bird’s- 
eye view of the White mountains 
from the summit of Mt. Washington, 
showing each ravine, mountain peak, 
and valley as seen from the summit, 
and a key at the bottom telling the 
number and name of each place; the 
other is a bird’s-eye view in colors of 
the beautiful Lake Winnepesaukee. 
Six cents in stamps will procure 
either map. Besides the maps we 
have six beautiful portfolios, beauti- 
ful reproductions of choice scenes in 
New England; each picture 4x6 and 
210 pictures in the set. The set con- 
tains: — 

“Rivers of New England.” 

“Mountains of New England.” 

“Lakes of New England.” 

“Seashore of New England.” 

“Picturesque New England.” 

“Charles River to the Hudson.” . 

The entire set will be mailed upon 
receipt of thirty-six cents in stamps 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue tive 

weeks. Courses will be given in Pe 4 

Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 

Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES S. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, be Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
BEGINS JULY 11, 1905. 
Academics, Methods, and Manual Trainigg 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


_ A Summer Sch6ol of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 

cago, Fellow in Ed 
> ‘ ucation, 1902) 


WANTED 


Teacher of mathematics, etc., in high 
school next year. Send credentials 
and photograph to 
Supt. CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
Spencer, Mass. 


or six cents will procure any one 
book 


Look over the above list and tell 
us what you want. We'll send you 
everything upon receipt of seventy- 
four cents. In about three weeks we 
will have our Hotel and Resort Book 
for 1905 all ready. Don’t forget Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine railroad, Boston, Mass., ia 
the address. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROIMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cuicaco™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 
101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


XCHANGE 
Y. A, Bidg 
Portland, Me. 


HONEST 


EFFECTIVE 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strece, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


E ASTERN = ee. 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


a 1890 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y- 


THE SCIENCE. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 


The Foundations of Sociology................- Ross The Macmillan Company, N. x. Ler: 
ons eon: gee sess Tuker & Malleson 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


| 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Mayor Dunne of Chicago, Gen- 
eral O. QO. Howard, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, and Dallas Lore Sharp 
head the list of contributors to the 
June National Magazine. Mayor 
Dunne’s theme is “Chicago and 
Municipal Ownership.” General 
Howard’s paper, illugtrated, deals 
with the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity im the Tennessee moun- 
tains. Mr. Stoddard, in “Rudyard 
Kipling at Naulakha,” quotes 
many of Kipling’s letters—vividly 
personal and picturesque—to illus- 
trate Kipling’s methods of lit- 
erary work. Mr. Sharp tells the 
story of “Little Bob of the 
Stone Pile,” otherwise the chipmunk, 
with apt illustrations. Anna Mc- 
Clure Sholl’s great serial, “A Ccmedy 
of Masks,” ends in this number, and 
another serial, “Michael Ryan, Capi- 
talist,” by F. F. D. Albery, is begun. 
“Affairs at Washington,” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, lavishly illustra‘ed 
with portraits of current celebrities; 
“The Home,” a miscellany of he’ pful 
hints; a witty review in ve:se of 
Haeckel’s “Wonders of Life,” by “An 
Ignoramus,” and the *Cowbcy 
Poet's” unique sketch of the “Cowboy 
Artist’—the famous Charles M. Rus- 
sell—are among the many other fea- 
tures of the best number the National 
has ever sent out. 


—The June number of Everybody's 
brings to us the crucial instalment 
of “Frenzied Finance,’’ Mr. Lawson’s 
intimate recital of the first great 
crime of Amalgamated. Equally 
vital is Mr. Russell’s article answer- 
ing the Garfield report on the beef 
trust. In addition to these remark- 
able chapters is a story by Robert 
Grant, the author of “The Under- 
current,” in which his keen ‘insight 
is turned on one phase of our civil- 
ization. The pencil drawings o h>° 


,) | Hudson river by Vernon Howe 


The New Knowledge..........-.-.....eeeeeee0s Duncan . 8. Barnes & Co., N _ 2.00 
Old Tales and Modern Ideals............... «++ Phillips Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. 

The Walking Scott Doubleday, Page & Co., 1.50 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (First Four Books) ..... Smith D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. eee 
For a Free Conscience... ...... Wood Fleming H. Revell Company, N. Y. 1.50 
sees Pocock Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Gerstacker’s Sturm D.C. Heath & “9 
Chauteaubriand’s Atala . Kunns as 

Simple Grammaire Francaise ........ Berey & Castegnier William R. Jenkins, N. Y. — | 
One’s Self I Sing and Other Poems............ Goul Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


Pioneer Doctor 
The Flower of Destiny Orcutt A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
A Primer of Forestry ..........-.....+-eeeeeeee Pinchot Government Printing Office, Wash. — 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
or both sexes. For catalogues addresg 


Write for Catalogues. 
aN RSICY the Prineipal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


w Price-List, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


PUBLISHING =A information. Mass, For both sexes. For catalogues 


= address the Principal, A.G.BoypeEn, A. M. 


27-20 West 23d St. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

COMPANY®@ aN Y k a For women only. Especial attention is 
ew 1 Ork. called to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


120 Boylston St., Room 


N. EB. Dept. A St., Room 41 Principal. 
: Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
both sexes. For catal ogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal: 


COLLEGES 


OSTON . UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
. Open to both sexes. Address the 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


Bailey are full of beauty and distinc- 
tion. Elliott Flower contributes a 
significant story of a messenger boy, 
Miss Katharine Holland Brown a 
strong love story, William Bulfin a 
humorous story of the Pampas; and 
Caroline Duer, Anne O’Hagan, EB. L. 
Sabin, and others help to make up a 
fine fiction list. The publishers can 
truthfully claim “the best number 
yet.” 

—The Woman’s Home Companion 
for June has for its cover one of de 
Longpre’s beautiful rose studies, and 
all the pages are filled with the 
spirit of the early summer. ‘“Saca- 
jawea, the Bird-Woman,” is one re- 
minder of this; Mrs. Sangster’s 
“Wedding-Bells” another; “A Bunga- 
low That Can Be Built for $600” 
sounds very pleasant; while the 
fashion notes are of special interest 
to the June bride and the girl gradu- 
ate. The short stories, too, are par- 
ticularly adapted to summer reading. 


.|Regular departments are quite up to 


their usual high  standard—the 
“Pages for Boys and Gir's,” the 
“Puzzle Page,” ‘Half-Minute Para- 
graphs,” etc. Published by The 
Crowell Publishing company, Spring- 
field, O.; one dollar a year. 


Mrs. Moneybags to chum—“Thig 
pocketbook is fearfully heavy.” 

Footpad, suddenly looming up— 
“Madam, allow me to relieve you.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


i Bureau, St. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 

‘ On Monday last Henry W. Savage again 
offered his standard musical comedy success, 
‘The Prince of Pilsen,’’ at the Tremont thea- 
tre, with the best cast that he has ever pro- 
vided for this most delightful Pixley and Lu- 
ders work, and the general verdict was that 
the eee as a whole is bigger, better, 
and brighter thanever. That excellent come- 
dian, Jess Dandy, who is seen as Hans Wag- 
ner, and has played the part for more than 
five-hundred times, keeps the audience in a 
continual roar of laughter every moment that 
he is on the stage. Pretty and clever Louise 
Willis, the American girl who scored so effec- 
tively as the flirtatious widow with the Lon- 
don company, appears in that role to great 
advantage. Handsome Arthur Donaldson, the 
original Prince, and Ivan Anderson, the origi- 
nal naval lieutenant, are seen in their respec- 
tive roles. Jeannette Bageard, who plays 
Sidonie, the French maid, has played that 
yart three years; and Almyra Forrest, the 
faith, has been in that role for more than two 
years. 


KEITH’s. 

The Fadette Woman’s orchestra, the famous 
organization of female musicians, will begin 
their annual summer engagement at Keith’s 
next week. This year, as last, there will be 
forty members in the orchestra. The doors of 
the theatre will not open until 1.30and the first 
concert by the Fadettes will be at approxi- 
mately 1.45. Included in the surrounding 
vaudeville are MelIntyre and Heath, the 
famous blackface comedians, who have been 
together longer than any other ‘‘team”’ in 
vaudeville; Terley, a new and novel European 
illusion; Mr. and Mrs. Voelker, violinists; 
Zazell and Vernon, comedy bar performers; 
George W. Day, one of the cleverest black- 
face comedians in the business, and Foy and 
Clark, in thair specialty, ‘* The Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 


Sox—‘“So all this belongs to a 
building loan association, eh? What 
is their scheme?” 

Fox-—“They’ll build you any hind 
of a house you don’t like, and let you 
pay for it whenever you aren’t 
ready.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


> 


“His wife must be the worst house- 
keeper in the world.” 

“Why so?” 

“Why, her hushand stated publicly 
that there wasn’t a day in the year 
he wasn’t perfectly comfortable at 
home!’’—New Orleans Times-Den:o- 
crat. 


an 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“It’s a lucky thing for meI ain’t in 
the box,” said the great baseball 
twirler, as he paraded up and down 
the bedroom floor with his tooth-cut- 
ting son and heir. 

“Why,” said his wife, sleepily. 

“Because,” he answered, “I don’t 
seem to have any contrel over the 
bawl.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


A AME is entertaining in proportion to the skill required and the possible results. 

School agency work has therefore wn more interesting every year in propor- 
tion as more skill is required in the selection of teachers and better salaries are paid to those 
found worthy. When we began work, twenty-odd years ago, schoolboards still played checkers ; 
if a man dropped on the floor — anything would. do to fill his place —a penny, a button; ali 
that was necessary was to show that the place was occupied. Every year since then the game 
has changed more and more to chess, where 0 its place, where a knight will not do the 
if a casete is lost you do not put a pawn in work of a bishop, and where you will do 
almost anything to preserve your queen. We try to know pawns from rooks and knights from 
bishops here, and it is among our pleasantest memories that we have over and over detected in 
a mod: st pawn the possibilities of a queen and pushed her into the queenrow. We have in 
mind a girl teaching for $8.00 a week who is now getting $2,600 a year, and every CHESS 
step upward was through this agency. We like this game of...........-.-+-++s+++++- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to sen 


BREW 


inning September, 1905, School superintend- 
to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


THE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY te 
and OREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


aise Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PrRatr, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yaar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
PECIALISTS with goed general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if na can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
THE SOUTH AND WEST site. 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


Schermerhorn 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Mornss, Iowa. 


Boston, Mass.: 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


MANHATTAN 


REWER AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YOR 
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LONG DESIRED BY GOOD TEACHERS CHILD STUDY OF THE 


OUTLINES 


FOR COLORING 


BIRD 


lif 


TWELVE ELECT BIRDS 


Those of first importance in literature and life; those most 
easily identified, 
WITH A KEY CHART IN COLORS 


and directions for identifying and coloring. 


ua Each sheet shows a bird in a characteristic attitude (which 
reveals the important color markings) grouped properly with an 
oblong to receive an appropriate quotation. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR 


FIRST TWELVE BIRDS (Packet No. 8) 75 cents 


Each packet contains 48 outlines for coloring, 4 key charts 
in color, and a leaflet of quotations and instructions. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, - Worcester, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 


inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


Boards Illustrated Price. 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. 


Southeast New Hampshire. 
Central Massachusetts. 


New England Lakes. 
Mountains of New England. 


Boston cé& Maine 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


Among the Mountains. 

The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 

Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 

Merrimac Valley. 

Lake Memphremagog and About There. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 


Picturesque New England (Ilistoric — Miscellaneous.) 
The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Lakes and Streams. 


Southwest New Hampshire. 
Lake Sunapee. 
The Monadnock Region. 


Rivers of New England, 
Seashore of New England. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


W IN ~ Hl P WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


TEACHERS’ 
A G E N C : WM, F. JARVIS 


every part of the country 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1208. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
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